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Cut Giess—The Gift That 
Never Fails of a Welcome 


1 Who isit you have in mind 
some one just entering up- 


jon fresh and rosy young girl- 








“29 What will appeal 
- budding love of beauty so 
’. charmingly as a little piece of 


es 


ood? 


to her 


cut glass for the © 
toilet table? 


7 Is it one with 
whitening hair,— & 
your mother. or 
some dearly loved - 
old friend? 


| Again—cut glass. 
{ The young wife and mother; 
the fiance; the man of affairs; 


the boy at college—in dining |. 
boudoir or - 


room, library, 
den, there is a vacant place 
waiting to be beautified bya 
piece of cut glass. 

{ Cut glass never wearies the 
eye; never loses its first 






charm; never diminishes in 
lustre and loveliness: é 
q It is eminently pradctical— 
and still a source of aesthetic 
satisfaction. 


q{ The more youstudy its pos- 
sibilities for gift-purposes— 
the more numer- 
ous will be your 
cut glass pur- 
chases for Christ- 
mas. 

{ And this will in- 
evitably lead you to insist 
that the glass you choose 
shall have the name Libbey 
*graven in the glass. 


7 Because Libbey Cut Glass 
is in very fact “the world’s 
best.” 
7 One store in each city sells 
Libbey cut glass and no 
other. 


The Libbey Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Riggs, Photo. Alice Cooper, Sculptor. 
“Sacajawea,” the Bud Woman, Portland, Oregon. 
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Herman A. McNeil, Sculptor. 


The coming of the white man. 
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WHAT THE INDIAN SCULPTURES SAY 


BY O. H. SAMPLE 


HE RECENT proposal to erect 

a colossal national monument to 

the Indian overlooking the Hud- 

son, has been received with 
much acclaim by those of imagination and 
sentiment, who hold that the ruthless 
march of civilization is dispossessing the 
noble Red Man of his birthright, and that 
civilization can do no less than erect-a 
monument to him before he has disap- 
peared entirely and is lost to sculptural 
record. Whether or not this ambitious 
project is ever realized, there need be no 
fear that the records, physical and his- 
torical, of the Indian, will be lost to future 
generations, for the Red Man has been 
done into plaster and bronze with a fre- 
quency and zeal that has been granted to 
no other American type. As an_ ideal 
sculptural type, the native American has 
been an inspiring theme for a number of 
our sculptors of national repute, any one 
of whom has given to the subject sufficient 
study to adequately render him into a 
great national monument. Whatever may 
be the difference of opinion on the nobility 
of the Indian, which led to the frontier 
aphorism that the only good Indian is the 
dead Indian, there can be no doubt that 
the very best one is the sculptured Indian, 
for the sculptors have long delighted to 
render him in plastic form. He has been 
an artistic necessity to American ideal 
sculpture, in the artist’s effort to get closer 
to nature and romance than the modern 
costume will allow. Our statesmen, stiffly 
tailored into bronze, are the despair of the 





sculptors from an artistic point of view, 
and our equestrian soldiers have also much 
of a sameness about them. So the modern 
American sculptor has turned with relief 
to. the natural, primitive emotions, pic- 
turesque habits and superb physique of the 
Indian, as admirably adapted to sculp- 
tural representation. Indeed, much of 
our sentimental attitude concerning the 
Red Man is born of the idealization of 
him as an artistic type. His crude religi- 
ous rites, his fantastic trappings of war, 
his backwardness in civilization, his hunt- 
ing and his savagery, have all been 
wrought into art to make the ideal, the 
martyred Indian. In these vivid sculp- 
tured stories may be read the history of 
the disappearing race. 

So if it is.to be glorified into a national 
monument, there will be no lack of sculp- 
tors to do the work in a great national way. 
First among our sculptors of Indians is 
Mr. Cyrus E. Dallin, of Boston, who has 
created four Indian groups that are among 
the most picturesque and virile concep- 
tions in American art. Mr. Dallin’s In- 
dians are not of the academic kind, stud- 
ied from books, nor yet of -the tamed 
variety of the Wild West show, for he was 
reared in Utah, in the days when a too 
close acquaintance with the Indian was 
avoided by a high adobe wall around the 
frontier home. His “Signal of Peace,” in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, and “The Medi- 
cine Man,” in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, are the most striking and pictur- 
esque racial portraits of the Indian we 
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have, and with two later groups, “The 
Protest” and “The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit,” from a connected series that sug- 
gests in a broadly sculptural and dra- 
matic development the complete, tragic 
racial history of the Red Man. 

The first of the series, The Signal of 
Peace, when shown at the Paris Salon of 
1890, achieved at once international recog- 
nition, and won an honorable mention. It 
was also given a medal at the World’s Ex- 
position at Chicago, and so much prized 
there that it was bought and placed per- 
manently in bronze in Lincoln Park. It 
is an impressive portrayal of a Sioux 
chief, clad only in feathered war bonnet, 
breech clout and moccasins. He rests one 
hand on his pony’s neck, and raises his 
feathered spear, point upward, in the 
familiar signal of frontier lore. This is the 
first stage of the white man’s conflict with 
the Indian. 

Next comes the Medicine Man, warning 
the race of its destiny with his weird in- 
cantations. In its simple, direct treat- 
ment of the theme, and the wild earnest- 
ness of the face, it is a masterly expres- 
sion of the necromancy and mysterious 
rites of the Medicine Man. The horse 
stands perfectly quiet. The Indian’s left 
hand rests on the animal’s thigh with a 
firmness that gives balance to the whole 
composition. The right hand is raised 
in a gesture of commanding sweep, warn- 
ing all to silence. This group is as in- 
tense and real, and at the same time as 
broadly typical of a dramatic episode as 
anything in American art. It was bought 
by the Fairmount Park Art Association in 
1900, and is one of the most striking at- 
tractions of, Philadelphia’s great pleasure 
ground. 

The third sculptural epoch is the pro- 
test, symbolized in a group of that name 
shown for the first time at the St: Louis 
Exposition. The fierceness and rage of 
the entire race has been concentrated in 
this protesting figure of one of the earlier 
Indians, mounted on a fine specimen of 
the horse that roamed the prairies before 
the advent of the Indian pony and the 
white man’s weapons. Unarmed, but eager 
for the fray, he gestures his defiance in one 
last despairing protest, reining in his 
horse with a rawhide thong till the animal 
is almost seated on his haunches. This 
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epitome of action, a beautifully modeled 
and balanced group, was easily the chief 
of the World’s Fair Indians. 

The protest having proven unavailing, 
comes the last stage of the Indian’s stand 
against the march of civilization, which 
Mr. Dallin has portrayed in “The Appeal 
to the Great Spirit,” a group shown at the 
National Sculpture Society’s exhibit last 
year, and at the Paris Salon this year, 
where it has just been given the high 
honor of a gold medal. Overtures of 
Peace, the incantations of the Wise Man, 
and the protest of the warrior alike futile, 
the brave appeals to the Great Spirit to 
save the heritage of his vanishing race. 
He is the same fine natural type of In- 
dian, on the same wiry pony, standing 
motionless as his rider raises head and 
arms in supplication. These four intense- 
ly vital groups epitomize the story of the 
Indian with a graphic directness of ex- 
pression and a universal human appeal 
that cannot fail to reach the apprecia- 
tion of even the most elementary observer 
of Indian life. 

While this series is the only connected 
sculptural expression of the Indian’s 
story, there are a number of picturesque 
portrayals of different chapters in his 
struggle with civilization, in single groups, 
by other artists. Solon H. Borglum, an- 
other sculptor whose first lessons were 
drawn from his early life on the plains, 
has modeled several rugged, picturesque, 
impressionistic groups that picture the life 
of the Indian in broad, compelling strokes, 
full of vigor and sincerity of feeling. In 
his “Buffalo Dance,” the savage mysticism 
of this wild religious rite finds expression. 

. Two red men, clad, one in buffalo skin and 
bas other in war feathers, are going 
through this barbaric dance, while an- 
other, stooping in the rear, is fashioning 
some primitive implement with a. still 
more primitive tool. “A Step Toward 
Civilization,” by the same sculptor, shows 
a more advanced stage in the life of the 
aborigines. An old warrior stands with 
arm outstretched, urging his son to seek 
the knowledge of civilization, and another, 
bowed to the ground, typifies the deterring 
forces of savagery. The buffalo, facing to 
the rear, is self-explanatory. Mr. Bor- 


glum’s early life, spent in the scattered 
settlements and Indian villages of Utah 























Destiny of the Red Man, by A. A. Weinman, Sculptor. 
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and Nebraska, was as rugged as his sculp- In “The Destiny of the Red Man,” A. 
ture, with its broad effect of rough masses A. Weinman, the New York sculptor, a 
and subordination of detail to the expres- former pupil of Saint-Gaudens, has con- 
sion of the one idea behind the work. His ceived a group filled with life and motion, 























Isabel Moore Kimball, Sculptor. 
“Weenonah!” Winona, Minnesota. 


is a rough hewn art, well suited to the that tells graphically of the passing of the 
delineation of frontier subjects, which f{ndian. A blanketed, mysterious figure 
« have been his chief work. - in the center, hurries the warrior, in com- 

















F A. B. Bogart, Photographer. 
A Step in Vivilization, by Solon H. Boralum o New York. ™ 
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West has furnished inspiring theme for 
several interesting Indian groups, two of 
the finest of which are in the City Park 


pany with the buffalo, farther back into 
the wilderness to make way for advancing 
civilization. The vulture perched above 





Paducah Indian fountain, Paducah, Ky. 
Modeled by Lorado Taft, of Chicago. 
Frederick O. Beunn, Photographer. 


at Portland, Ore. “The Coming of the 
White Man,” modeled by Herman A. Mac- 
Neil of New York, stands on the highest 


lends his cheerless presence to complete 


the picture of the dying race. 
The march of the white man into the 




















Aztec Sun Worshippers. Louis'A. Gudebrod, Sculptor. 
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A. B. Bogart, Photographer. 
A Step in Civilization, by Solon H. Borglum of New York. 
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Paducah Indian fountain, Paducah, Ky. 
Modeled by Lorado Taft, of Chicago. 
Frederick O. Beunn, Photographer. 
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Aztec Sun Worshippers. Lowis A. Gudebrod, Sculptor. 
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point in the park, from where the Indian 
chief, Multnomah, and a young brave, are 
scanning the surrounding country for the 
approaching whites. Multnomah, who 


ruled his own tribe by his oratory and the’ 
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knoll, his young companion following. 
The sculptor has chosen the moment when 
they catch the first sight of the explorers, 
Lewis & Clark. The chief, his face fur- 
rowed with the lines of character, stands 














Modeled by Cyrus E. Dallin. 


Appeal to the Great Spirit. 


on his toes to see better, but does not 
give way to curiosity and excitement as 
does his companion. He stands erect and 
haughty, a savage sovereign, while the 


neighboring tribes by the strength of his 
arm, has been warned that white men are 
coming through the Columbia River Gap. 
He runs with the lightness of youth up a 





























Chief Mahaska, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Sherry E. Fry, Sculptor. 
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young brave waves a branch in token of 
good will. The group is rarely modeled, 
with poetry of form, depth of thought, 
and romantic charm in every line, and the 
stern, unbending figure*of the old warrior 
contrasts sharply with the eager alertness 
of the youth at-his side. 

A fitting companion piece to this group 
is the bronze personification of Sacajawea, 
the “Bird Woman,” by Miss Alice Cooper 
of Denver, which stands in the same park. 
Sacajawea was the Indian maiden who 
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Indian names are interwoven with the 
history of many Western cities and towns. 
Winona, Paducah, Oskaloosa, Mahaska, 
Oshkosh and others, bear witness to the 
impress of the redskin on the early life of 
these settlements. The Sioux Indian girl, 
Weenonah, has been honored with a sculp- 
tured portrait in the public square of her 
namesake city, Winona, Minn., where she 
stands as the central figure of an elaborate 
public fountain. This is the work of Miss 
Elizabeth Moore Kimball, one of the 


Modeled by Solon H. Borglum of New York. 


Buffalo Dance. 


rendered valuable service as a guide to the 
Lewis and Clark exploring expedition. She 
marches erect and vigorous, her pappoose 
strapped to her back, pointing the way to 
the explorers. She is attired in buckskin 
frontier costume, and her lithe figure and 
animated countenance have been wrought 
into a faithful embodiment of sentiment 
and action. The two groups, standing on 
rough boulders, backed by lofty forest 
trees, are fittingly enthroned in the In- 
dian’s majestic forests. 


younger women sculptors of New York, 
who has drawn the portrait with remark- 
able fidelity to the Sioux type, and enough 
of idealization to give it character as a 


work of art. The chief model for this 
figure was a full-blooded Abeniki Indian 
girl, and the face was studied from a num- 
ber of Indians. There is a local legend to 
the effect that Weenonah sought death by 
throwing herself from a cliff rather than 
be parted from her lover, a white hunter. 
The sculptor has represented her as stand- 




















Cyrus E. Dallin, Sculptor. 
Signal of peace. Lincoln Park, Chicago, Ill. 














The Medicine Man. 





Cyrus E. Dallin, Sculptor. 
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Modeled by Cyrus E. Dallin, 


The Protest. 
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ing on the edge of the cliff, gazing intent- 
ly down the Mississippi, watching for his 
canoe. The scene for such a romance 
might well be imagined on any of the tow- 
ering rocks overlooking the Great River 
in many places near Winona. 

Chief Paduke, who roamed the dark 
and bloody ground, but was a friend of 
his white neighbors, left his name to Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and the women of that city 
have erected a memorial fountain in his 
memory that is modeled in the refined and 
discriminating art of Lorado Taft, the 
Chicago sculptor who recently won the 
international competition for the - great 
Columbus memorial at Washington. Pa- 
duke sits enthroned on a rock, resting his 
arms on a conventionalized arrow-head, of 
the type frequently found as relics of the 
first Americans on Kentucky soil. The 
chief’s massive head and shoulders rise 
above his support in a strong, well-studied 
mass that grows naturally from the grace- 
ful and tastefully decorated pedestal. The 
entire fountain is a composition as pleas- 
ing in detail as it is successful in those 
larger effects necessary to a public monu- 
ment. The work is thirteen feet high and 
is executed in Georgia marble. 

Chief Mahaska, for whom Mahaska 
County, Ia., is named, was leader of the 
Iowa tribe of Indians that owned the ter- 
ritory now in the State of Iowa before the 
treaty with the general Government. Ma- 
haska was a wise and powerful chief, and 
never would permit a war against white 
men. It was his boast that he had never 
shed white blood. He was murdered in 
1834 by a resentful warrior in what is now 
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Cass County, Iowa. Oskaloosa, the chief 
town in Mahaska County, has just erected 
a handsome bronze statue to the chief, 
which is a typical portrait of the later 
type of Indian who had begun to wear the 
white man’s costume. His buckskin leg- 
gins and deer-skin robe have been used to 
good sculptural effect by the sculptor, 
Sherry E. Fry, of Creston, Ja. The moc- 
casined toes are turned in, suggesting the 
true shuffling gait of the redskin. This 
statue was shown at the salon of last year, 
and won honors for the young sculptor who 
has been admitted to the National Sculp- 
ture Society on the strength of this work. 
The memorial stands on a granite pedes- 
tal in the public garden at Oskaloosa, 
where it was dedicated with ceremony by 
pioneer and leading citizens. 

The weird mysticism of the Aztecs has 
been symbolized in a striking sculptured 
group by Louis A. Gudebrod, of Meriden, 
Conn., who has taken as his motif the re- 
fusal of the great Inca chief, Atahualpa to 
renounce his religion on the demand of the 
conquering Pizarro. He raises his arms 
toward the sun, sinking behind the moun- 
tains. and says: “My God still lives in the 


heavens, and looks down on his children.” 


The kneeling worshipper, with head 
bowed, is offering incense to the Sun God. 
The lines of both figures are strongly 
drawn and incisively modeled, with the 
drapery effectively used as a background. 

There are many other lesser monuments 
to the Indian, with local or historic inter- 
est, but these are the chief important 
sculptured renderings of his history and 
character. 





THE CHASE OF THE LITTLE GRAY WOLF 


BY EARL UNDERWOOD 


HERE’S A DALE ay likeness 
bechune an Injun an’ a woman. 
Wid both av thim, silence is dan- 
gerous,” remarked Corporal 
O’Dowd, of the 7th, to an audience of 
troopers lounging by the barrack wall. 

“°Twas th’ sa-ame way before th’ 
Wounded Knee rumpus. F’r wakes things 
was that still ye cud hear yersilf think, 
PO 

The brazen notes of a bugle sounding 
the “assembly” interrupted him. 

On the instant all was activity. The 
call verified the vague report that came 
floating in from the desert. 

A returned rider brought word that Lit- 
tle Gray Wolf, understudy in crime to 
Geronimo, had gone on the scout, heading 
a band of bucks. He was well upon his 
way toward the Mexican border, leaving a 
trail of smoking shacks and _ pillaged 
ranches. 

Since the first report, the nerves of “EK” 
troop had been drawn like fiddle-strings. 
The men chafed under restraint like 
leashed trail-hounds. The troop horses 
sensed their masters’ mood. 

That morning during inspection “White 
Eye,” Corporal O’Dowd’s pinto went 
amuck, and, followed by half the troops, 
scurried across the parade ground, re- 
gardless of twists of regulation bit or the 
cursing of the corporal. 

The captain berated them for a set of 
fumble-fisted rookies, and recommended 
that they beat their weapons into plough- 
shares. 

Now that taut nerves were unscrewed, 
the men went about their business in 
silence. Breech-blocks clicked refrain to 
the jangle of accoutrements. Troop 
horses reached impatiently for the bit. 

The white bell-mare, long the com- 
mander of the pack-train, disdaining hal- 
ter or hobble, kicked up her heels and 
whinnied to her subordinates who grunted 





heaving protest against  belly-sawing 
cinches and heavy packs. . 

The bugle brayed the “advance,” and 
“E” troop, with the Piute, scouts at its 
head, wound across the level parade 
ground, the white bell-mare leading the 
pack-train. 

Right well she knew that the trail 
would lead where wheels could not go, 
and, upon her and her command, rested 
the safe conduct of ammunition, rations, 
forage, the rapid-speaking gatling and 
far-reaching howitzer. 

The veterans in the lead sat deep in 
saddle and jogged along in silence. The 
recruits at the rear crowded forward as 
though expecting immediate action. 

“Whist, lads!” warned the corporal; 
“tis hikin’ yez wanted an’ ’tis hikin’ yez 
will get. *Twill be some time before we’re 
up wid ’em wid th’ sta-art they had, an’ 
yez will get a plinty. Ta-ake ut cool an’ 
don’t be warritin’ y’ar horses.” 

Four days they rode through winding 
canyons, up rock walls steep as roofs, 
then down again, and out into the broad 
mesa with its stifling dust clouds which 
parched the lips, and burned like acid into 
the eyes of men. The horses snorted their 
agony at breathing the stinging particles 
through nostrils which were blistered. 

As they took the rise into the foothills 
beyond, the captain queried Running Liz- 
ard, the chief scout. 

“Gettin’ close now,” answered Run- 
ning Lizard. “Yes, ketch um soon—may- 
be tree—two days—soon, sabe? See um 
buzzards?” pointing to black specks 
against the shining sapphire of the sky. 
“We get closer—all time closer. Gray Wolf 
ponies weak—wore out—get down—so be. 
Buzzards follow Gray Wolf, we follow 
buzzards, ketch um soon—maybe to-mor- 
row—soon.” After which protracted 
speech he fell silent and rode on. 

On the fifth day the captain sent Cor- 
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poral O’Dowd and a squad ahead to recon- 
‘ noitre, thinking the band might be resting 
at Jarboes’ Hole, the little valley with the 
spring at its head, and the fat meadow 
lands beyond, with the dank and luscious 
_ grasses where cattle feed. 

Here Heck Jarboe, sometime scout, 
prospector and ranchman, had buried 
himself to escape the encroachment of an 
advancing civilization. 

The ashen ruins of his shack, and the 
mutilated bodies of two herders, told the 
tale. 

“Poor ould Heck!” mused the Corporal 
aloud. “Ut’s afra-aid I am they’ve got ye 
at lahst? Too bad th’ contact av people 
widin’ yer horizon smothered ye loike’ an’ 
ye cudn’t be happy wid neighbors nearer 
nor a hundred miles. That co-omes av 
growing up wid th’ mountains f’r sto-op 
an’ the masa f’r do-or ya’ard. 

‘“Manny’s th’ night I’ve laid in me *dobe 
and hear-rd th’ sighin’ av the night-wind 
fr’m th’ masa callin’, callin’; an’ manny’s 
th’ da-ay I’ve felt th’ niver endin’ pull av 
th’ hills drawin’ me to thim. Th’ hill- 
fever *tis—whin ut gits into a man’s sys- 
tem ther’ll be no cure at all but solitude. 

“T’ll bet me next mont’s pay, though,” 
he added, brightening, “that ould Heck 
gave ’em a wa-arm welcome, f’r th’ la-ad 
certainly was handy wid a Winchester.” 

“How ould is th’ trail, Lizard?”. he 
called to the scout, who was walking in 
circles scrutinizing the ground. 

“Bout a day,” answered he. “They go 
Mexican Gilas to live—think um safe— 
take,all the cattle—go slow—we -ketch 
um.” 

“@wan wid yer,” answered the Cor- 
poral doubtingly. “Since whin did ’Paches 
begin changin’ livin’ pla-aces widout tak- 
in’ the wimmin an’ childer? D’ye mane 
to be tellin’ me they cud have kept such a 
lade over us wid thim along? Tis a co-old 
trail y’r on, Lizard.” 

“Not cold, hot!” flashed back the Liz- 
ard. “So-be squaws, pappooses go ahead, 
wait beyond pass. Bucks stay behind, 
days—week—give um start. Make war- 
party-—go off reservation—kill all whites 
can—steal all cattle can—go Mexico live. 
Sabe ?” ati 

“Dom av our copper-colored comrade 
ain’t right, that’s just what th’ divils are 
doin’, an’ not a officer nor man of ‘EF’ 
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troop had the gray matter to figger av ut 
out,” said the Corporal, explosively. “Wid- 
out y’er hawkseye, coyotes scent, an’ th’ 
logical daductions av y’er untrained hay- 
thin’ mind y’r Uncle Sam’s tro-ops cudn’t 
catch so much as a cold in this annex to 
hades. Here, you, Benny Bowlegs, ride 
back loike th’ divil an’ bring up th’ tro-op. 
*Tis thinkin’ I an’ the Old Man’ll be kep- 
in’ av us afther thim whin he sees this.” 

Soon the troop came up, and the Cor- 
poral rode back to report to the captain: 

“Tis the sa-ame ould sthory, sorr,” he 
said. “Th’ divils have been here, stayed 
about th’ length av a fashionable ca’al, left 
their ca-ards, gathered up th’ cattle and 
rode off in our very fa-aces. I’m thinkin’, 
sorr, ye’ll be sayin’ ‘E’ troop has wan more 
score to settle wid thim whin you see their 
wur-rk.” 

After a plunge in the cold stream, re- 
freshing alike to men and horses, they sad- 
dled and were off. 

Through the lush grass of the meadow, 
into the foothills beyond, up and up, over 
rocky trails to the summit of the first rise, 
there to be confronted with a higher rise 
beyond, more barren, more rugged and 
more desolate, they went. 

At the crest, the captain halted and held 
converse with Running Lizard: “Do you 
mean to tell me, Lizard, that cattle can 
be driven over such a trail? Why, it’s all 
the sure-footed pack-mules can do. The 
troop horses are skinned to their knees, 
and will not do to plough with if we ever 
get them back off this hike.” 

“Cattle go, all same,” answered Run- 
ning Lizard. “Mountain cattle—climb 
like goats—come on—show trail.” 

At the end of a slippery slide almost 
perpendicular, a hundred yards or so be- 
low, Running Lizard pointed to the un- 
mistakable marks of the passage of many 
hoofs. 

The captain turned and beckoned the 
troop to follow. 

The troopers dismounted, led and 
dragged their horses down the slope; the 
pack-train following -in snorting protest 
the white bell-mare, who picked her way 
nimbly as a sheep over debris left from the 
making of a world. 

On a level they waited, while Lieutenant 
Gray, Corporal O’Dowd and the scouts 
plunged ahead. 
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After an hour, the blinking heliograph 
flashed back: “Advance! Trail growing 
hot.” 

Down for an hour the sweating troup 
slid, cursed and sprawled; then up again 
and up. 

Half-way up, night overtook them, and 
they made camp upon a shelf of rock. 
Before dawn they were again in saddle, 
plunging blindly ahead, amid muttered 
curses of the men and groans of the horses. 

One more summit and they looked down 
upon the bad-lands; a level and a desolute 
waste. Still there was no sight of their 


rey. 

That day they toiled on, and again 
night overtook them. And still there was 
another night of lying upon a bed of rock 
with cold rations, and a cheerless sky for 
covering. 

“EK” troop was in a dangerous mood. 

When the morning glimmered faint, and 
the East stars paled and went out, the 
Corpora] and scouts stole out of camp 
and away under command of Lieutenant 
Gray. 

With. the sunrise, a scout returned and 
told them that their prey was near. 

“KR” troop brightened perceptibly. 

Below lay serrated levels, barren, glow- 
ing faintly red in the early light, like sun- 
baked terra-cotta. 

The web-like lines they knew to be 
coulees and canyons; some, mere surface 
scratches, others, gaping wounds which 
reached the earth’s deep heart. 

“KE” troop clambered willingly 
saddle. 

Two hours of scrambling brought them 
to a rugged trail leading off amid the 
foothills to the lower levels they sought. 

Here a scout met them with word that 
Lieutenant Gray and his men had gone 
ahead to a blind canyon giving off the one 
they were in. There Running Lizard ex- 
pected the band to rest and to graze the 
herd. 

Cautiously the troop crawled along at 
the bottom of the canyon until they met 
Corporal O’Dowd coming back to hurry 
them. 

He said that the entire band was en- 
camped in a bowl-like canyon, a half mile 
or so across; that, in this snug harbor 
they felt so secure that they had posted 
but one picket; and, thanks to Running 


into 
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Lizard, he was now upon his way to the 
Happy Hunting Ground. 

“?Twas the natest bit av a job iver I 
see,” whispered the Corporal. ‘We crept 
round an abrupt turn an’ before us was 
a. little amphitheatre a hundred ya-ards 
or so acrohst, which opens out into th’ 
hole they’re in like the neck av a bottle. 
Where neck and bottle jine there sthood 
Mister Picket, his back to us, a lanin’ 
against th’ wa’all aw-watchin’ av his little 
red brothers instid av attindin’ to bizness, 
asa picket shud. Th’ Lizard motioned to 
cover him while he shlipped upon him. 
Whilst I did that sa-ame, th’ Lizard 
s-h-l-i-p-p-e-d up behind him sohft as a 
cougar, an’ before he hea-ard a thing, 
‘Whish!’ wint th’ Lizard’s rope. Before 
he cud let out a yelp, down on his back 
owes he wid his neck broke like a reed be 
th’ gar-rote twihst th’ Lizard give him. 
In tin sickonds th’ Lizard had him an’ his 
fate agin, propped up agin his rock natu- 
ral as life, an’ a bla-ame sight safer. He’s 
out av the way; can’t we go right in, 
Captain?” asked he. 

“Softly, son, softly!” warned the cap- 
tain. ‘“‘The canyon may have another 
opening. We want no flukes after a 
jaunt like this.” 

A word aside with the second lieuten- 
ant, and the captain beckoned the troop 
about him. 

“Men,” said he, “you are about to get 
what you have been sighing for—a brush 
with Little Gray Wolf. Lieutenant Orr 
will take a detachment up and out of 
the main canyon around to the head of 
the ones they are in, and drive them 
down to us. We will post the Gatling at 
this end and deploy around it in a half 
circle. When Lieutenant Orr charges, 
they will run down to us like rabbits. 
Keep sheltered until he has them run- 
ning.” 

“He will bear off to the left. Not a 
man of you is to fire until we get a flag 
from him saying his men are under shel- 
ter at the left wall. 

“If the cattle go amuck and start this 
way we will have the devils own time 
holding them ; but we’ve got to hold them. 
Never will we get another chance like 
this. 

“If a few hatsful of lead thrown into 
their faces by the Gatling don’t stop them 
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it will cease firing. Await the order to 
charge and go in. Cross-fire to the right. 
Lieutenant Orr’s men may _ be exposed. 
When we do break, break clean, and for- 
get that you ever heard of tactics or 
maneuvers. Depend on horse sense. Im- 
agine you are loose in a nest of hornets 
and under orders to lick them. Pick your 
man and get him. 

“They outnumber us three to one, but 
they are half women and children. Re- 
member that—half women and children. 
Don’t disgrace the uniform. 

“When you mix with them, watch the 
squaws. They fight like wild-cats and 
are twice as treacherous. That’s all. In- 
to line!” 

The troopers awaited the volley-signal 
announcing the completion of the second 
lieutenant’s detour. 

The minutes dragged like hours. 

“Here, Corporal!” said the captain, 
“take my glass, go forward, see what they 
are doing. Then come back and report. 
Tell Lieutenant Gray to stay where he is 
in order to report if they become alarmed. 
Tell him, too, to have his squad ready to 
fall in as we charge!” 

Corporal O’Dowd rode to where the 


scouts were hidden by a curve in the rocks. 


He delivered the message, dismounted, 
and crept until he was near the limp 
picket, who stood gazing out across the 
canyon with glassy eyes. 

Cautiously he dropped to his belly and 
wormed forward. 

‘Don’t ta-ake all th’ pa-ath, ye grizzly 
divi!, ye,” he remarked familiarly to the 
dead sentry, as he slid past the limp legs. 

The cattle were scattered over the can- 
yon’s bottom, pulling hungrily at the 
scant herbiage. 

Near the farther end, the entire band 
was huddled about a fire. 

“Now, what th’ divil?” muttered the 
corporal. “Can’t be cookin’ this late, an’ 
they sure don’t nade hate. A man, a white 
man, sure as Sa-aint Patrick druv th’ 
sna-akes out av Ireland. As I live, uts 
Heck Jarboe. So ho! bein’ prissed f’r 
time, they had to bring ye clear here to 
have their fun, hey? Shudn’t. be sur- 
phrised av we didn’t break into their in- 
nocent divarsions,” he added, with a 
chuckle. 

Like a land-crab he backed, hidden, un- 
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til he reached his horse, where he mounted 
and rode back to the troop and reported: 

“They've Heck Jarboe in there, sorr, 
tied hand and foot waitin’ f’r th’ fire to 
get down to coals that they may grill him 
slow an’ proper. He’s about th’ center 
near th’ further end. Av ye will ohder th’ 
byes to ramimber ut in firin’ an’ sind a 
man wid a knife to cut him loose whin we 
go in we'll save him. 

“Ould Heck’s settin’ there calm as a 
mummy. ‘Th’ thongs are cuttin’ av him 
to th’ bone an’ him not makin’ a holler. 
Wan av th’ squaws has pulled off the boots 
av him so th’ coals can ate into his soles 
th’ asier. Ut’s muhrder be slow inches 
they’re plannin’, sorr.” 

The news struck fury into the troop. 
Tensely they waited until their ears were 
assailed by a smashing Springfield volley, 
which the canyon walls caught up and 
hurled back, magnified to regimental 
proportions. 

The whoops of the charging detachment 
and the bellowing of cattle drove the 
troop mad with excitement. 

“Hist!” cautioned the captain; “not a 
move until the gatling speaks. Then cut 
loose and show you are not raw ones!” 

Within the canyon fear reigned. The 
Apaches, stupefied by the suddenness of 
the attack, recovered and scurried for the 
ponies. 

The wild mountain cattle scattered like 
a covey of quail, then instinctively drew 
together and stampeded toward the open- 
ing. 

Behind, mounted and afoot, came flee- 
ing Indians, shrieking Spanish-Apache 
curses, each intent upon his safety. 

As the roar of the hoofs drew nearer, the 
captain arose in his stirrups and shouted: 
“Now, men! Remember the circle forma- 
tion! Get them milling with the herd, 
and we'll bag them all! C-h-a-r-g-e!” 

“K” troop sank feet deep into stirrups, 
bent low upon the necks of its horses, 
kicked spurs into quivering flanks that 
little needed them, and dashed past the 
rigid picket. 

When the gatling spat lead in their 
faces the cattle paused, wheeled, then 
charged upon their pursuers. For safety, 
the Apaches whirled and scudded before 
the herd, unmindful in their panic of the 
Lieutenant’s waiting detachment. 
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“Hi! Corporal O’Dowd!” shouted the 
captain, “cut off ten men, save your fire, 
ride back and hold the opening! Bear to 
the left, men. Avoid the cross-fire. Come 
on!” 

With a clatter of hoofs the captain let 
them into the thick of it. Casting disci- 
pline to the winds, Corporal O’Dowd rode 
after him, whining: ‘“‘Oh, captain dear, 
plaze let me take me buckos in? Tis th’ 
fi-irst bit av a shindy f’r a year, an’ don’t 
ye mind what they did to me an’ me squad 
upon Salt Fork lahst summer? Come on, 
now, *tis a dear y’are?” 

The captain roared: “Back, I say, and 
hold the opening, or by heaven, I’ll have 
you broke upon the field. Go! you will 
get your chance.” 

The Corporal reigned in with a jaw- 
breaking jerk, headed off a handful of 
troopers, swung them after him, and, with 
tears running down his cheeks, galloped 
back, wailing: “Oh, th’ ingra-ate, th’ pol- 
tro-on, an’ me wid him all these years. 
*Tis a rigular Donnybrook fa-air they’re 
havin’ an’ me ohdered back to do polis 
dooty. ”Tis ohderly in a soldiers’ home th’ 
Old Man’ll be makin’ av me next. Oshone! 
oshone! Dennis O’Dowd, little did ye 
think *twould iver come to this wid ye.” 

The herd tore across the canyon, sweep- 
ing the Apaches like chaff before it. 

There is was met by a fusillade from 
Lieutenant Orr’s detachment, which 
turned it back again pell-mell. The fear- 
maddened cattle started milling. 

Firing at random, the Indians _ were 
swept into the vortex and compelled to 
ride for their lives. 

“Be th’ Gods, they have thim now. Ut’s 
millin’ they are, an’ ’tis pot-huntin’ ’twill 
be f’r th’ byes, an’ us sittin’ here like dum- 
mies a-missin’ all th’ good av ut,” wailed 
the O’Dowd. “Oh, ’tis a long day I’ll be 
ramimberin’ this, Cappy dear, an’ me al- 
ways sayin’ ye was th’ behst cappy in th’ 
hull dom ahrmy. 

“There goes Lieutenant Orr an’ his men 
a-ridin’ in an’ pickin’ av thim off like 
poachers. Wud yez look at th’ raw Wist 
Pint la-ad a-ladin’ av his min like a vit- 
rin! He’s down! be th’ sha-ade av Sa-aint 
Pater he’s down!—th’ leftenant—an’ uts 
to pieces he’ll be cut be th’ hooves. 0! the 
Lord love the boy wid the fair hair. No, 
he’s oop, hivin be praised! an’ after thim. 
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There’s th’ son av his da-ad, that la-ad. O, 
*tis beaucheous !” 
Above the Babel rose a shrill “O-he- 
yah!” the rallying cry of Little Gray Wolf. 
His followers heard it as they rode 
within the flying circle. Foot by foot, 
his warriors fought their way until some 


‘fifteen had gathered about him. Thun- 


derously the swirling mass swung aline 
with the opening. 

Gray Wolf uttered a cry. The warriors 
lashed their ponies to a mighty plunge. 
Like a wedge they parted the herd. 

Grey Wolf took the lead fearlessly, dark, 
ominous and silent. The band fell into a 
“V” and followed as wild ducks fly. Cun- 
ningly he led them between the troop and 
the squad that the troop dare not fire. 

Behind lay destruction. Four-hundred 
yards ahead, safety. Once through, they 
would scatter to numberless hiding places 
in the rocks, where white men could not 
find them. 

The ponies needed no urging. 
aline with the ground, they skimmed 
along. The slim, sinewy bodies of the 
riders, bare save for loin cloth and car- 
tridge belt, were a part of them. 

Low on the ponies’ necks they crouched, 
gripping with vice-like knees the straining 
withers; by perfect horsemanship lifting 
the ponies from the ground, pushing them 
on 


Bellies 


Now and then the painted body of a red- 
skin would rise from the shelter of a 
pony’s neck, remain poised for an instant 
like a resplendent serpent, fire, and drop 
back. 

As they drew near, ponies and riders 
nerved themselves for the shock. 

“Th’ sa-aints be praised!” howled the 
O’Dowd ecstatically ; “they’re comin right 
into our embra-ace. *Tis Providence, 
min, turnin’ th’ Wolf over to us that we 
may wipe out th’ stain av lahst summer. 
Howld till yez git th’ wur-rud, volley, 
thin go as ye plaze an’ divil take th’ lag- 
gards !” 

As the Indians rose to meet the shock, 
the squad volleyed. Four fell from their 
ponies and lay limp. A number of the 
ponies, hard-hit, reared, screaming, then 
staggered and dropped. 

“Come on, byes! get next to thim!” 
shrieked the corporal. 

Discarding rifle and bringing revolver 
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into play, they sprang forward. ‘The cor- 
poral led, spurring his horse until blood 
spurted red from its flanks, singing as he 
rode: 


“Oh, Brian Boru, look down, look down 
Upon y’er boys this day. 

Fr’m Donegal to Dublin town 
They’re always in th’ fray.” 


Straight at each other flew the corporal 
and Little Gray Wolf. 

At five yards they fired. The corporal 
felt a blow as from a hammer. ‘The wea- 
pon flew from his hand. He recovered and 
braced himself, hoping to ride down and 
unhorse the Wolf. 

They met with a crash which sent the 
light pony back upon his haunches. The 
nimble-footed beast was up in an instant, 
his master urging him on. 

Gray Wolf raised his weapon 
point-blank in the corporal’s 


to fire 
face. A 


smash upon the arm, from a trooper’s re- 
volver-butt, sent the bullet wild, and the 
weapon dropped. 

Again their horses flew at each other, 
the corporal striking out with his fist, the 


Wolf tugging at a knife in his belt. The 
O’Dowd saw the motion, flung himself up- 
on the Wolf and pinioned him. 

Back and forth, round and round, they 
struggled, guiding their horses with their 
knees. 

Bullets sang. Dust billowed like clouds. 
Horses kicked and fought. Their screams 
mingled with the curses of troopers and 
the gutturals of the Indians. 

The conflict about them changed to 
hand-to-hand combat, and the circle wid- 
ened. ‘Their horses, free of rein, pulled 
apart. The two struggling bodies slid be- 
tween them. 

They writhed upon the ground. The 
supple body of Gray Wolf, naked, sinuous, 
wriggled out of the best barrack-room 
holds the Corporal knew. 
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Over and over they rolled. Gray Wolf's 
muscles rose in ridges beneath skin like 
tawny satin. 

The corporal struggled to pin him to 
earth by tricks of the wrestler’s art. The 
cords upon his neck stood out like ropes 
of steel. His arms closed like hairy ten- 
tacles until it seemed that Gray Wolf’s 
bones must crack beneath the pressure 
which was slowly, slowly gaining mastery. 

Gray Wolf’s breath rasped dryly. The 
corporal knew more of weaponless war- 
fare. He breathed with lips close shut, 
conserving strength. 

An une »xpected twist of the Indian half 
broke the corporal’s hold. 

Instantly Gray Wolf freed an arm, 
rolled on top, snatched his knife and made 
ready to strike. 

Lightning-swift the corporal relaxed his 
hold and seized the uplifted wrist. Red 
mist floated between them. Afar, as in 
a dream, the corporal heard the conflict. 
The weight upon his chest smothered him. 
He still held, however, his bull-dog grip 
upon the swaying wrist. Then like a wave 
reason and the love of life came surging 
back. 

He gathered himself for the supreme 
test. Slowly, wickedly, he twisted; one 
hand toward the other from him. 

In agonized surprise, Gray Wolf’s face 
looked down upon him. Beads were upon 
it. Sweat trickled like a rivulet. The 
nauseating Indian body-smell struck him. 

A deep “breath and the corporal put his 
strength into a terrific twist. The bones 
crunched like tinder. The knife fell. The 
corporal seized it. . 

Bending his body bow-like upon neck 
and heels, he flung off his foe, and, like a 
panther, fell upon him. 

The blue blade, choosing its deadly aim, 
shone in the sun, and then sped aslng 
through the Indian’s heart. A grasp, 
quiver, and the sinewy form collapsed. 

The chase of Little Gray Wolf was over. 

















THE LAST BUFFALO 


(A Captive in Golden Gate Park) 


BY D. 8S. RICHARDSON 


Lone survivor of thy race, 

Thou hast reached the stopping place; 
This is where the sun goes down. 
Better so; for when a king 

Passes to his final rest, 

From the headlands he should sing, 
Fronting bravely to the West. 


Grim and silent, standing there 

In the sunlight, one may see 

Pathos in thy dignity: 

In thy sullen eyes may read 

Menace yet and threat to find. 
Vengeance for thy slaughtered kind. 
Regal still, though all undone, 

I salute thee, Shaggy One. 


Yet, grim warrior, e’er thy day 
Fades away in endless night, 

I would venture, if I may, 

That the slaughter lust was right. 
True, the prairies stretch away, 

Cold and silent with thy dead; 
True, alas, the verdant slopes 

Feel no more their myriad tread ; 
All are gone; but have you thought, 
Grave avenger, in your plight, 

How much joy the slaughter brought— 
What a paean of delight 

Rose to heaven with every groan— 
Kindled quick by stab and sting— 
How the music of their moan 

Made the wilderness to sing? 





Man lives not by bread alone; 

He must see things bleed and die. 
Were it not a worthy fate 

Such a need to satisfy? 

Think it out, O surly king, 

E’er you pass into the night; 

Death means naught to man or beast 
If he keeps his logic right. 


Get you to the hay rick there ; 
Make the most of life’s brief span ; 
Paw the ground and kick the air, 
Or kill your keeper, if you can. 
Only this, before you go: 

Soon or late or slow or fast, 

Let the world’s last buffalo 

Be a monarch to the last. 








A NAVAJO’S 


FAIRY TALE 


BY HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER 


AIRY TALES! Who of us 

have not at some time of our 

lives been entranced by them? 

Have we not all heard the fairies 
whisper, or seen them hurry along on their 
merry way? Have we not perchance even 
seen the hobgoblin, and were convinced 
that the witches were riding through the 
air? Man comes and man goes, and the 
world grows older, yet the fairies are part 
of each generation and will continue as 
long as there are elders to gather children 
about them and tell them stories. This 
custom is not only one of the civilized 
world, but all nations and all stages of 
culture have their legends, folk-tales, and 
stories. 

Our original American has an endless 
fund of these tales, and whether he be a 
Mojave or Siwash, Yuki or Algonkin, he 
has stories of mystery, deception, trans- 
formation, punishment and reward. 

It is not always an easy task to obtain 
a myth from a redskin, yet. once his 
tongue is loosed, he becomes more and 
more interested and intent in his own tale. 
Like the white man drawing about him 
those of his family who wish to hear, so 
the Indian, squatting in front of his wick- 
iup, tepee, hut or hogan, has around him 
members of his family, and be it firelight, 
star or moonlight, will tell the tales that 
have been handed down by word of mouth 
for generations until some white man has 
come along to put them to paper. 

Animals personified are great favorites 
as heroes. Coyote in particular takes on 
many forms. It was while seated about 
the crackling fire that Peshlikai, a full- 
blood Navajo, told the following story of 
how even Coyote the wise was once tricked 
by the Deer. 


The Trickster Tricked. 


Long ago, when the animals were peo- 
ple, Coyote left her pups in her lair and 


started out after adventure. As she went 
along, she met Deer, with her two little 
fawns trotting behind her. They were 
prettily spotted and at once attracted Coy- 
ote. She put herself out to be particularly 
friendly, and according to the fashion of 
the animals of that time, shook the Deer’s 
band in warm greeting. 

“Where do you come from, and where 
are you going, cousin?” said Coyote. She 
was not Deer’s cousin at all, but it suited 
her purpose to feign relationship. 

‘We are looking for a good place to 
eat, where the grass is fresh and water 
clear,” answered Deer. 

“Cousin,” said Coyote,. unable to re- 
strain her inquisitiveness and envy any 
longer, “cousin, what pretty children you 
have!” And she pawed the fawns over. 
“How did you give them their beautiful 
spots, my cousin ?” 

“T have done nothing to them,” Deer 
replied. “They were always like that. 
They were born like that.” 

“Cousin, do not conceal anything from 
me. You must have done something to 
them. I know yon have because you are 
not spotted. How could your two children 
have such pretty spots if you had not done 
it for them? ‘Tell me, please. My child- 
ren are plain and I want to make them as 
pretty as yours.” 

“There is nothing. 
nature.” 

“No, you are hiding it from me. 
must tell me. You are not my 
friend.” 

Deer began to be puzzled and alarmed. 
Coyote was smart, she had always heard 
from the other animals, and ever ready 
to trick others. She feared to deny 
longer, lest Coyote might wreak vengeance 
on her for the fancied wrong. “I must 
get away from her,” she thought. “I 
will tell her anything to escape.” 

“Well, cousin,” she said, “let it be so; I 


It is just their 


You 


true 
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will tell you everything. It is my secret, 
but since you must know, I will share ii 
with you. Well, you may wonder, but I 
burn the spots on my children. I put 
them into a hole in the ground, so that 
there is only a small opening at one end. 
In front of that I build a fire of cedar 
wood. You know how that sparkles and 
snaps. ‘Then the wood pops and sparks 
fly on my children in the hole and make 
the spots. When the fire dies down, I 
take them out and they are pretty. Now 
you can do it with your children, too. Only 
you must watch closely and let them stay 
in long enough to become spotted all over. 
Don’t let them out too soon. When you 
look in and see their teeth, then you will 
know they are laughing, and that they are 
properly spotted. That is the time to 
take them out. You will see how pretty 
they are.” 

Coyote was delighted at having at last 
learned the cherished secret. “Thanks, 
cousin, many thanks,” she said. “I see 
you are really my friend and will not 
deny me the truth. Thanks again. Now 
T must go home at once.” 

She started, much to the relief of Deer, 
who no longer had to fear her mischief. 
All the way home Coyote ran at full speed, 
never stopping, so eager was she to make 
her children also beautiful. 

Panting, her tongue drooping, she 
reached the lair. “Children, children!” 
she cried to the brood of pups that came 
running out and frisked around her, “‘now 
you are going to be pretty! Wait till you 
see how beautiful I shall make you with 
fine spots all over!” 

“Tell us about it, mother,” they cried. 

“You should see Deer and her little 
ones! 1 just met them. Nice white 
spots all over their sides. Now I am go- 
ing to make you just as pretty.” 

“Ah! Ah!” shouted the pups, and 
jumped about. 

Coyote, followed by her young, looked 
among the rocks until she found a suit- 
able hole with a small opening. 

“Come, children, go in! This is just 
the place. Now you will surely be beau- 
tiful.” 

The pups crawled in and she gath- 
ered a pile of cedar and split it fine. She 
piled the wood up at the opening and lit 
Navajo. “* - "" “St, Inside the pups were laughing and 
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happy. “Now we will be made beautiful,” 
they said. 

Soon the fire blazed up roaring. Every 
time it snapped and crackled, Coyote’s 
heart was glad. Every time a _ spark 
popped she said to herself: “Another 
pretty spot on them !” 

The pups began to yelp. 

“Stop that crying!” Coyote ordered. 
“Think how pretty you are being made.” 

Still they yelped and howled, until 
Coyote grew weary of commanding them 
to cease. The fire burned bigger and big- 
ger, and after a time it grew quiet in the 
hole. Coyote let the fire go down. When 
she looked in, she saw the gleaming white 
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teeth of the pup that was nearest the en- 
trance. 

“He is laughing,” she thought. “I am 
sure they are all laughing because they 
are happy that I have made them spotted 
all over.” 

She raked the embers and ashes aside, 
and one after the other took out the pups. 

“Well, now you are pretty,” she said. 
“How do you like it?” 

But they did not answer. They only 
grinned at her with teeth from which the 
lips had shriveled away. They were 
cooked dead. 

Coyote, the trickster, had herself been 
tricked. -.-.’ : 











FREDERICK REMINGTON’S COWBOY 


MONUMENT 


BY O. H. 


HEN FREDERICK Reming- 
ton, whose color pictures of 
frontier life are Western 
history, took to sculpture, it 


was to be expected that he would produce 
something picturesque, and it is interest- 
ing to observe how he has transferred the 
vivid life and action of his paintings to the 
field of sculpture. His remarkable group of 
cowboys shooting up the town at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair will be remembered as 
a “tour de force” in sculpture, and his 


mounted cowboy, lately unveiled with real . 


cowboy ceremonies by real cowboys in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is another 
of the same school. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more picturesque figure or a 
more appropriate setting than has been 
given this wonderfully realistic group. It 
stands on a pedestal of rough stone, cut 


SAMPLE 


into an excellent imitation of a natural 
cliff, and placed on the edge of an em- 
bankment overlooking the East drive. The 
horse has reached the brink of the preci- 
pice before his rider sees it, and jerks 
sharply up on the very edge. It is the 
most forceful portrayal of mad action 
brought suddenly to a dead rest that has 
been attempted in American. sculpture. A 
strong touch of realism is added by the 
ideal spot in which the work stands, and 
which was selected by-Mr. Remington. 

The stature is sixteen feet high, and 
eighteen feet long. It is a gift to the city 
from the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion, and the unveiling exercises, which 
drew a large throng, included a parade 
of mounted Indians and cowboys from a 
Wild West Show, that was in Philadelphia 
at the time. 
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Charcoal by Julia Heyneman. 


Gittardo Piazzoni. 


A WESTERN PAINTER 


The Art 


BY JOSEPHINE 


a~* "LTHOUGH Gittardo Piazzoni is 
not a Californian by birth (he 
was born in Intragna, Switzer- 
land, about thirty-five years ago), 


he has lived in California since early 
childhood, and began the study of his 


of Gittardo 


Piazzoni 


MILDRED BLANCH 


art in San Francisco in the old Pine 
street studio where so many of the West- 
ern painters began their art studies. Since 
those old days, San Francisco has been 
his home, although’ he has been twice to 
furope for study. During his last two 
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years abroad he accomplished much, both 
studying and exhibiting in Paris and 
Rome, and meeting with great apprecia- 
tion in both places. In the Paris Salon 
of 1907, the Societe Nationale des Beaux 
Arts. once called Champs de Mars, was 
exhibited his picture, “Song of the Marsh- 
jand* (No. 962), and his two etchings, 
“St. Peter from Ville Borghese, Rome,” 
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tion which that critic has for Piazzoni’s 
art: 

“Any of Piazzoni’s pictures is the faith- 
ful expression of what he has observed 
not only with the eye of a draughtsman 
or a colorist, but also the feeling that has 
penetrated his soul.” 

“His pictures are chants. You feel 
conquered by something like the sound of 








The End of Day. 


and ‘“‘Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris,” 
(Nos. 2276 and 2277.) Piazzoni also ex- 
hibited in Rome that same year in’ the 
leading salon. A few short extracts taken 
from an article written during this exhi- 
bition by Pio Vanza and published in the 
“Sancho Panza,” a leading newspaper of 
Rome, is convincing proof of the admira- 





From a painting by Piazzoni. 


heavenly music which the artist was able 
to arrest in his lofty flight through 
space.” 

“Poetry is the essential quality of his 
work, and it is a poetry without ornament, 
free from all artificiality, simple, sincere 


‘and totally spontaneous.” 


Piazzoni may be truly called a_ poet 








A NAVAJO'’S 


FAIRY TALE 


BY HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KRORRER 


lives been entranced by them? 

Have we not all heard the fairies 
whisper, or seen them hurry along on their 
merry way’ Have we not perchance even 
seen the hobgoblin, and were convinced 
that the witches were riding through the 
air? Man comes and man goes, and the 
world grows older, yet the fairies are part 
of each generation and will continue as 
long as there are elders to gather children 
about them and tell them stories. This 
custom is not only one of the civilized 
world, but all nations and all stages of 
culture have their legends, folk-tales, and 
stories. 

Our original American has an endless 
fund of these tales, and whether he be a 
Mojave or Siwash, Yuki or Algonkin, he 
has stories of mystery, deception, trans- 
formation, punishment and reward. 

It is not always an easy task to obtain 
a myth from a redskin, yet onee his 
tongue is loosed, he becomes more and 
more interested and intent in his own tale. 
Like the white man drawing about him 
those of his family who wish to hear, so 
the Indian, squatting in front of his wick- 
iup, tepee, hut or hogan, has around him 
members of his family, and be it firelight, 
star or moonlight, will tell the tales that 
have been handed down by word of mouth 
for generations until some white man has 
come along to put them to paper. 

Animals personified are great favorites 
as heroes. Coyote in particular takes on 
many forms. It was while seated about 
the crackling fire that Peshlikai, a full- 
blood Navajo, told the following story of 
how even Coyote the wise was once tricked 
by the Deer. 


The Trickster Tricked. 


Long ago, when th? animals were peo- 
ple, Coyote left her pups in her lair and 


AIRY TALES! Whe of ws 
F have not at some time uf our 


started out after adventure. As she went 
slong, she met Deer, with her two little 
fawne trotting behind her. They wer 
prettily spotted and at once attracted Co) 
ote. She put herself out to be particularly 
friendly, and according to the fashion of 
the animals of that time, shook the Deer's 
band in warm greeting. 

“Where do you come from, and where 
are you going, cousin?” said Coyote. She 
was not Deer's cousin at all, but it suited 
her purpose to feign relationship. 

“We are looking for a good place to 
eat, where the grass is fresh and water 
clear,” answered Deer. 

“Cousin,” said Coyote, unable to re- 
strain her inquisitiveness and énvy any 
longer, “cousin, what pretty children you 
have!” And she pawed the fawns over. 
“How did you give them their beautiful 
spots, my cousin ?” 

“I have done nothing to them,” Deer 
replied. “They were always like that. 
They were horn like that.” 

“Cousin, do not conceal anything from 
me. You must have done something to 
them. I know you have because you are 
not spotted. How could your two children 
have such pretty spots if you had not done 
it for them? ‘Tell me, please. My child- 
ren are plain and I want to make them as 
pretty as yours.” 

“There is nothing. It is just their 
nature.” 

“No, you are hiding it from me. You 
must tell me. You are not my true 
friend.” 

Deer began to be puzzled and alarmed. 
Coyote was smart, she had always heard 
from the other animals, and ever ready 
to trick others. She feared to deny 
longer, lest Coyote might wreak vengeance 
on her for the* fancied wrong. “I must 
get away from her,” she thought. “I 
will tell her anything to escape.” 

“Well, cousin,” she said, “let it be so; I 
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will tell you everything. It is my secret, 
but since you must know, | will share 
with you. Well, you may wonder, but | 
burn the spots on my children. [| put 
them into a hole in the ground, w that 
there is only a email opeming at one end 
In front of that | build a fire of cedar 
wood. You know how that sparkles and 
snaps. Then the wood pops and sparks 
fly on my children im the hole and make 
the spots. When the fire dies down, | 
take them out and they are pretty. Now 
you can do it with your children, too. Only 
you must watch closely and let them stay 
in long enough to become spotted all over. 
Don’t let them out too soon. When you 
look in and see their teeth, then you will 
know they are laughing, and that they are 
properly spotted. ‘That is the time to 
take them out. You will see how pretty 
they are.” 

Coyote was delighted at having at last 
learned the cherished secret. “Thanks, 
cousin, many thanks,” she said. “I see 
you are really my friend and will not 
deny me the truth. Thanks again. Now 
T must go home at once.” 

She started, much to the relief of Deer, 
who no longer had to fear her mischief. 
All the way home Coyote ran at full speed, 
never stopping, so eager was she to make 
her children also beautiful. 

Panting, her tongue drooping, she 
reached the lair. “Children, children!” 
she cried to the brood of pups that came" 
running out and frisked around her, “now 
you are going to be pretty! Wait till you 
see how beautiful I shall make you with 
fine spots all over!” 

“Tell us about it, mother,” they cried. 

“You should see Deer and her little 
ones! I just met them. Nice white 


. spots all over their sides. Now I am go- 


ing to make you just as pretty.” 

“Ah! Ah!” shouted the pups, and 
jumped about. 

Coyote, followed by her. young, looked 
among the rocks until she found a suit- 
able hole with a small opening. 

“Come, children, go in! This is just 
the place. Now you will surely be beau- 
tiful.” ; 

The pups crawled in and she gath- 
ered a pile of cedar and split it fine. She 
piled the wood up at the opening and lit 


“it. Inside the pups were laughing and 
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happy. “Now we will be made beautiful,” 
they said. 

Soon the fire blazed up roaring. Every 
time it snapped and crackled, Coyote’s 
heart was glad. Every time a spark 
popped she said to herself: “Another 
pretty spot on them!” 

The pups began to yelp. 

“Stop that erying!” Coyote ordered. 
“Think how pretty you are being made.” 

Still they yelped and howled, until 
Coyote grew weary of commanding them 
to cease. The fire burned bigger and big- 
ger, and after a time it grew quiet in the 
hole. Coyote let the fire go down. When 
she locked in, she saw the gleaming white 
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teeth of the pup that was nearest the en- 
trance. 

“He is laughing,” she thought. “I am 
sure they are all laughing because they 
are happy that I have made them spotted 
all over.” x 

She raked the embers and ashes aside, 
and one after the other took out the pups. 

“Well, now you are pretty,” she said. 
“How do you like it?” 

But they did not answer. They only 
grinned at her with teeth from which the 
lips had shriveled away. They were 
cooked dead. 

Coyote, the trickster, had herself been 
tricked. 











- FREDERICK REMINGTON’S COWBOY 
MONUMENT 


BY O. H. SAMPLE 


HEN FREDERICK Reming- 
ton, whose ¢olor pictures of 
frontier life are Western 
history, took to sculpture, it 


was to be expected that he would produce 
something picturesque, and it is interest- 
ing to observe how he has transferred the 
vivid life and action of his paintings to the 
field of sculpture. His remarkable group of 
cowboys shooting up the town at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair will be remembered as 
a “tour de force” in sculpture, and his 
mounted cowboy, lately unveiled with real 
cowboy ceremonies by real cowboys in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is another 
of the same school. It would be difficult 


to imagine a more picturesque figure or a 
more appropriate setting than has been 
given this wonderfully realistic group. It 
stands on a pedestal of rough stone, cut 





into an excellent imitation of a natural 
cliff, and placed on the edge of an em- 
bankment overlooking the East drive. The 
horse has reached the brink of the preci- 
pice before his rider sees it, and jerks 
sharply up on the very edge. It is the 
most forceful portrayal of mad action 
brought suddenly to a dead rest that has 
been attempted in American sculpture. A 
strong touch of realism is added by the 
ideal spot in. which the work stands, and 
which was selected by Mr. Remington. 
The stature is sixteen feet high, and 
eighteen feet long. It is a gift to the city 
from the Fairmount Park Art’ Associa- 
tion, and the unveiling exercises, which 
drew a large throng, included a parade 
of mounted Indians and cowboys from a 
Wild West Show, that was in Philadelphia 
at the time. é' 




















The mounted cowboy, by Frederick J. Remington 





Gittardo Piazzoni. 








Charcoal by Julia Heyneman. 


A WESTERN PAINTER 


The Art of, Gittardo Piazzoni 


LTHOUGH Gittardo Piazzoni is 
not a Californian by birth (he 
was born in Intragna, Switzer- 
land, about thirty-five years ago), 
he has lived in California since early 
childhood, and began the study of his 
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art in San Francisco in ‘the old ~ Pine 
street studio where-so many of the West- 
ern painters began their art studies. Since 
those old days, San Francisco has been 
his home, although he has been twice to 
Europe for study. During his last two 
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years abroad he accomplished much, both 
studying and exhibiting in Paris and 
Rome, and meeting with great apprecia- 
tion in both places. In the Paris Salon 
of 1907, the Societe Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, once called Champs de Mars, was 
exhibited his picture, “Song of the Marsh- 
jand” (No. 962), and his two etchings, 
“St. Peter from Ville Borghese, Rome,” 
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tion which that critic has for Piazzoni’s 
art: 

“Any of Piazzoni’s pictures is the faith- 
ful expression of what he has observed 
not only with the eye of a draughtsman 
or a colorist, but also the feeling that has 
penetrated his soul.” 

“His pictures are chants. You feel 
conquered by something like the sound of 











The End of Day. 


? 


and ‘‘Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris,’ 
(Nos. 2276 and 2277.) Piazzoni also ex- 
hibited in Rome that same year in the 
leading salon. A few short extracts taken 
from an article written during this exhi- 
bition by Pio Vanza and published in the 
“Sancho Panza,” a leading newspaper of 
Rome, is convincing proof of the admira- 


From a painting by Piazzoni. 


heavenly music which the artist was able 
to arrest in his lofty flight through 
space.” 

“Poetry is the essential quality of his 
work, and it is a poetry without ornament, 
free from all artificiality, simple, sincere 
and totally spontaneous.” 

Piazzoni may be truly called a poet 
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painter, a poet with a deep spiritual in- 
sight into Nature, relying not upon sen- 
suous coloring, alluring lines or beauty 
of atmospheric change for his inspiration, 
but using these subordinately but truth- 
fully to express the thought which at the 
time controls him, and this thought is al- 
ways a blending of the poetical, the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual. Piazzoni has 
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In his salon picture, “Song of the 
Marshland,” you are made to feel the il- 
limitableness of Nature. A low wet 
marshland stretching back miles «nd miles 
to the grey distance, where it meets the 
sky still more grey and sullen; from a 
low-hung, wind-tossed cloud, you hear 
the “Song of the Marshland,” a weird, 
minor chant it is—the voice of wind and 














The End of Life. 


indeed struck a very high note. It is not 
the outward garb that Nature- wears that 
attracts him, but the underlying spirit or 
elemental force of Nature that his pic- 
tures reveal, its vastness, its silent voice, 
and above all its perfect peace—oné stands 
silert and prayerful before them. 


Painting by Piazzoni. 


rain as they sweep over this desolate waste 
of earth. 
“The End of Day” is a beautiful pas- 


toral poem. It is evening; a lonely shep- 
herd is driving his flock homeward o’er 
the uplands. The weariness expressed in 


- the bent figure of the shepherd, the slow 
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gait and drooping heads of the sheep as 
they go up the hillside, the deepening 
shadows of the eventide overspreading 
Nature—all express the end of day, a 
weary world waiting for the rest that 
night will bring. So full of poetry is the 
picture that one can only think of that 
first stanza of Grey’s Elegy as its true in- 
terpretation : 
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The canvas of Piazzoni’s most distinct- 
ly Californian is “Winter.” In this il- 
limitablenéss of Nature again seems to: be 
the artist’s controlling thought. ‘The; com- 
position of the picture is most simple, its 
meaning direct... It is made-up only of 
the sky and a vast stretch ‘of rolling hills. 
The dul] grey of the sky and the greyness 
of the hills, with a suggestion of green 














Winter (California.) 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary 

way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 


99 


me,’ 


Painting by Gittardo Piazzoni. 


just peeping through (the green that one 
sees in Southern California even in mid- 
winter), tones the entire canvas to a low 
minor key suggestive of the grey days that 
are characteristic of the Californian win- 
ter. 

His picture, “The End of Life,” de- 
picts a dark, mysterious valley, lying be- 
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tween mountains themselves as dark and 
mysterious as the valley itself. The low 
tone of the sky tells of the hour “between 
the dark ‘and the daylight.” A single 
glorious cloud of light lies beyond the 
mountains and the valley. The picture is 
symbolic of the soul journeying through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death: 


“At twilight of my life, I looked upon the 
world— 

The shapes grew dim—a light far out at 
sea, 

While in the lowering night waits Mys- 
tery.” 


Piazzoni’s recent exhibition numbered 
over ‘sixty paintings and a number of 
beautiful etchings and drawings, the latter 

«all subjects taken from Rome and Paris. 
His paintings comprised subjects from 
» France, Italy and Switzerland. It is in- 
teresting to know that Piazzoni has re- 

. ceived the inspiration for most of his 

wae ake: larger and more serious pictures “from 
Charcoal by Piazzoni. California. However, locality means but 
Pastoral... _ . little to Piazzoni. 























Painting by Gittardo Piazzoni. 














ORIENTAL 


BY JOHN 


T ALL CAME BACK to me as I sat 
at my table in the St. Francis dining 
room. The rush of memories was 
occasioned by the sight of a whilom 

traveling companion, one Monsieur Fran- 

cois de- Bertville, a gentleman who, like 
myself, had been involved in one of the 
cleverest swindles ever perpetrated in the 

“somewhere east of Suez,” where if there 

“ain’t no ten commandments,” there is as 

substitute a very wily and efficient secret 

service. 

Our initial introduction had taken place 
on a steamer heading for Bombay on a 
very stormy evening. We had been liter- 
ally thrown together by the brewing storm 
as we were making our way to the card- 
room. When we were invited to take a 
hand at poker, we did so as old friends. 
The invitation was extended by one of 
those nondescript voyagers so vague in per- 
sonality as to leave a blank in memory. 
Not so the other player. Of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, the magnificent physique bespoke 
the highest type of the beef-eating nation 
not only in perfect muscular development 
but in the atavistie traces of head and 
brow; in the stamp of breeding, indefin- 
able, yet compelling, which ear-marks the 
scion of aristocracy no matter in what part 
of the globe one happens to brush against 
him. Pale, but not with the pallor of mal 
de mer; rather with the turgid lids and 
livid cheek which come of a too strenuous 
dip into the deeps of living, this splendid 
youngster (we afterwards learned he was 
not yet twenty-one) managed to keep 
afloat in the shallows of existence with the 
most winsome nonchalance and the easy 
grace which made him an idol with women 
and an object with men to excise a tolera- 
tion never dreamed of even in the quar- 


ters where the code of morals fits itself 





SOME CLEVER SWINDLES OPERATED IN 


COUNTRIES 


ROBERTS 


with elastic willingness to the standards 
of the not over-scrupulous. oe 


We Lose Heavily. 


At first, de Bertville and I won steadily ; 
then suddenly, the Goddess of Luck 
turned with prodigal smile upon the boy, 
and soon three flat wallets attested to the 
fact. The Frenchman gave the winner a 
keen scrutiny, then, with the Gaul’s char- 
acteristic shrug, took out his cigarette and 
began to smoke. He politely refused to 
take another-hand, and watched me pass 
my I. O. U. to the stranger. It must 
have been three in the morning when the 
door opened to admit a tall clerical gen- 
tleman, who advanced rapidly to the table 
and laid authoritative hands upon the 
shoulders of the youthful player. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said in a 
nervous staccato, “but ‘I must insist upon 
his Lordship’s retiring.” 

Gently he pushed his protege from his 
seat. For an instant the charge turned 
sullen, then, with one of those illuminat- 
ing radiances, a sunny smile and unex- 
pected good-nature, the boy arose and 
bade us good-night. The clergyman lin- 
gered with his hand on the door-knob, and, 
turning, addressed us with a mingling of 
sincerity and embarrassment. 

“T hope you will pardon me, but I am 
about to make an unusual request.” He 
hesitated, then added: “But it is my duty. 
Please, I would beg of you, not to play 
again with his Lordship. His father, Lord 
Berisford, has absolutely refused to stand 
for any new debts contracted.” 

I looked down at my check-book with 
a whimsical grin. It did not escape the 
eagle eye of the guardian. 

“Luck changes,” he said, with the sigh 
which accompanies the fullness of much 

















A compelling hand grasped his arm. 





experience, “and I feel it is but right to 
warn you gentlemen since we are to be 
companions for many days to come.” Real 
anxiety overspread his sad, elongated fea- 
tures, and we all agreed promptly as 
though sympathizing with him in his un- 
enviable position. 

“Hold on to your wads, boys,” cautioned 
the American drummer, as we parted in 
the high winds which blew over the rough 
seas in the pallid chill of dawn. 


How His Lordship Won Out. 


The charm, the wonderful magnetism 
of the boy, accounted for many a surrep- 
titious game played at the back of the 
cleric, when, to evade his vigilance, one 
took refuge behind smoke-stacks or in the 








privacy of one’s cabin. It was like humor- 
ing a child, and the virility of this great, 
handsome boy-man but made the hide-in- 
seek more piquant. I remember a severe 
English woman with her two daughters 
traveling to meet her husband ‘stationed 
at some interior post. She mistrusted his 
Lordship in spite of his title and expecta- 
tions (every one knew of the vast landed 
estates of the great Berisford family), and 
rightly, for one sultry evening I came up- 
on the girls playing some apparently 
harmless game, and the stake was a costly 
bracelet which eventually found its way 
into the titled pocket. I broke up the 
party, almost snatching the cards from 
Berisford: this was too much even for my 
leniency. I sternly commanded the boy 
to return the trinket, which he smilingly 
did in spite of the girl’s violent protests, 
for, she gamely declared, it was but fair. 
However, I was obdurate. 

The day we reached Bombay, the Rev. 
Mr. Chambers asked me if his Lordship 
was in my debt, saying with tightly com- 
pressed lips: “It is a matter of honor, and 
for the sake of his family ” TI would 





not hear of any settlement (although | 
was out $500), saying that we had been 
cautioned, and no one was responsible for 
any loss sustained. We separated from 
the boy with frank good will, and any 
suspicion entertained evaporated in a gen- 


























uine regret at parting from one of such 
undeniable charm. 

Now, Bombay and Calcutta are the most 
cosmopolitan places in India: funnels 
through which pass mixtures from all 
parts of the world. Asia, Africa, Europe, 
America, all countries seem to flow hither : 
their drops collecting either for duty or 
pleasure, then quickly dissipating for the 
same reason. 

Monsieur and I were leisurely tourists. 
We put up at the same hotel and agreed to 
do some hunting after I had paid a flying 
trip to Cashmere to meet some friends. 
Perhaps it was the third day after our 
arrival when I received a card from an 
unknown caller. I had the strange gentle- 
man ushered into my sitting room. With- 
out preliminary, he began to question me. 
Had I come over on the Adriane? I said 
I had. Had I met a certain Lord Beris- 
ford, accompanied by a Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers? I answered in the affirmative. Had 
I any reason to think there was a question 
of his honesty? I refused to reply to that 
question until I knew the motive of this 
gentleman in making such pertinent in- 
quiry. He took no notice of my rebuke 
and left abruptly. 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed when 
the young nobleman came to my rooms, 
unannounced and uninvited. He told me 
frankly of his plans and seemed in a de- 
pressed and repentant mood. He spoke 
feelingly of his mother, and of the trouble 
his many escapades had-caused his people. 
I could have sworn that there were tears 
in his eyes. He hinted at a girl in Eng- 
land whom his family wished him to marry 
when his majority was reached. Remorse, 
intended reformation, were blended with 
a naive candor which might have melted 
the heart of a stone. The long and short 
of it was—I was out £50, for sympathy 
and heart had been touched. That night 
at dinner de Bertville confided to me a 
similar interview. We laughed over the 
hardiness of the sinner, and mused kindly 
on the hotness of young blood and the oat- 
sowing period. 


Some Victims. 

At ten o’clock next morning, we were 
both amazed to receive an imperative note 
from my caller of the day before, request- 
ing us to meet him at the Bank of India. 


SWINDLES OPERATED IN ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 
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Eleven o’clock was the hour appointed. 
There seemed to be no thought of our ig- 
noring the summons. De Bertville came 
to me. 

“What shall we do?” said I. 

He gave the inevitable delicate shrug. 
“Cela!” responded he. 

“Suppose we go?” I asked tentatively. 

“Allons—bien,” answered the French- 
man. 
What was our surprise to discover the 


‘hotel clerk wending his way in the same 


direction, bound for the same appoint- 
ment. A native servant led us into the 
director’s inner office. Our number was 
augmented by three strange personages, 
who came promptly at the hour specified 
in the note. One was a minister of the 
gospel ; another was a sleek, silk merchant, 
and the third an apologetic Hebrew 
money-lender. The director, a shrewd 
financier, a sound, practical man with an 
extensive knowledge of native loan and 
insurance work came to the point at once, 
without introduction or preamble. 

“I have called this meeting in order 
that we may compare ‘transactions of a 
certain Lord Berisford and a.certain Rev. 
Mr. Chambers. We have all met the 
gentlemen, I presume.” 

There was a general assent. From the 
Hebrew came a something between a 
grunt and a snarl. The divine sighed 
heavily and folded his hands as though 
in resignation at human perfidy. The 
silk merchant was amiable with his pro- 
fessional smile, which included good and 
bad alike. At this juncture, the detec- 
tive (such he proved to be) entered 
and he was no other than my erst- 
while caller. He was perspiring free- 
ly, and under his arm he carried a number 
of note books. There was absolute silence 
within; without, the sound of shutters 
being put in place was audible, and the 
heat waves beating fiercely against the 
green blinds but increased the fever of ex- 
citement mounting in our veins. It was 
like the meeting of a secret jury. 

The detective handed the director’ a 
yellow slip. It was a cable in cipher from 
Scotland Yard. It notified the bureau 
that a passenger under the name of Lord 
Henry Berisford had booked on the Ad- 
riane, en route for various ports of In- 
dia. The real Lord was in London. Fur- 












thermore, he was accompanied by a gen- 
tleman in clerical’ garb, and that the two 
had carried on various operations in many 
parts of Europe and on the Continent. 
At this revelation, the money-lender 
exploded in wrath. The director bit his 
lip. Buncoed, nothing short of the most 
exquisitely subtle game of bunco had been 
played on these Shylocks of the Far 
East. The desperate appeal made by the 
very reverend gentleman not to endorse, 
not to lend, had worked like fatal poison 
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for each lender’s own destruction. That 
the real Lord contemplated taking a trip 
in this direction was evidently known to 
the worthies by the mysterious telepathy 
peculiar to the land where the occult 
deals in witcheries. 

‘ How much the bank lost will never be 
known; the Hebrew showed us some round 
figures that ran up into the hundreds 
sterling. His business acumen had plot- 
ted against the clergyman in an over 
prodigality to the erring. It was his 
profit to supply all class from the reck- 
less subaltern with his mortgaged pay to 
the traveling spendthrift whose jewels 
were exchanged for cash way below par 
of the value discarded. He reckoned 
without his host and religion was the cloak 
used to hide innumerable shortcomings in 
this particular instance. 


Why We Were Detained. 


The upshot of the matter was that 
Monsieur de Bertville and I were in dur- 
ance vile, albeit liberty was not denied us, 
for three weeks. The consequence of this 
































unexpected halt was the unpleasant fea- 
ture of missing my friends; they went up 
to Simla, and my companion in innocence 
and I were forced. to remain in the terri- 
ble heat of Bombay during the month of 
August, when even the native seeks re- 
spite along the reaches of the upper river 
or under the sheltering palms of some se- 
cluded lake. 

Frequent polite messages did not soothe 
our ‘sense of injury, for we were obsessed 
by the conviction that the real culprit 
was enjoying life unhampered by the fet- 
ters of the law in which we had become 
immeshed. I finally went to consult an 
English lawyer to see if an end could not 
be put to the annoyance imposed upon us. 
That very afternoon, the Director, accom- 
panied by the detectives, paid us a visit. 
He was bland, smiling, and the reason for 
such good humor manifested itself when 
we were informed that the Reverend Mr. 
Chambers had been apprehended. That 
the bogus Lord would soon be in the toils 
of justice was a foregone conclusion. An- 
other day of delay and we were faced with 
the minister, meek, sad and impressive as 
ever. We took oath as to some intimacies 
of the pocket-book and testified that the 
gentleman of the cloth had been protector 
of one Lord Henry Berisford, alias Sir 
Oscar Brunswick, alias—there was a list 
addended that read like a record of con- 
quests. In vision we beheld Sir Galahad, 
smiling, debonair, broad-chested, a mag- 
nificent young Viking in brawn, but, I 
fear, a natural born criminal under that 
fell of blonde hair and in spite of the 
candor of those genial blue eyes. 


De Bertville Has Another Experience. 


Monsieur and I parted company during 
the course of the week. I returned to 
America, he was to continue his ram- 
blings wherever fancy listed. That was 
in the August of 1907, and we had al- 
most passed from each other’s mind until 
this casual meeting in San Francisco. 

We met in the evening, and, over a 
post-prandial smoke, our reminiscent 
mood took us back to the events of that 
past voyage. Monsieur de Bertville had 
returned by way of Bombay, and, upon 
inquiry, learned that Mr. Chambers had 
changed clerical dignities for penal 
habiliments, but that the arch-criminal, 
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proving undeniably the survival of the 
fittest, had never been seen or heard of 
since his disappearance after the Bom- 
bay swindle. 

“T had another very charming episode 
of travel in Hong Kong,” said Monsieur 
de Bertville. “A Mr. Percy Johnson and 
your humble servant became amiable 
friends to the extent of sharing the same 
bank-book. He had a genius for exact 
imitation, and he—not I—overdrew ac- 
counts where I banked. Most awkward.” 

This was confided with the movement 
of the shoulders I so well remembered. 
“Enfin,” continued the speaker, “we saw 
much together: Canton, Pekin, interior 
China, and were on our way to Manchuria 
when,” de Bertville laughed softly and 
sent a waft of tobacco heavenward, “when 
your English law interposed and took 
from me very delightful society. * * * 
It was most unpleasant, but I was com- 
pelled to return to Hong Kong ciceroned 
by a third, an uninvited. When reaching 
that goal, I was met and treated with 
much consideration, but mon ami was 
persuaded to remain indefinately, or until 
he could explain rather unique little af- 
fairs such as: a check on a particular 
bank which failed to liquidate that indebt- 
edness; a letter of credit filched from a 
Mr. Hardy Johnson, and to answer for a 
collection of bijou, trinkets worn by wo- 
men of wealth, such as a splendid dia- 
mond necklace, brooches, many valuable 
rings and a gold jeweled, match-box once 
owned by me. Mr. Percy Johnson had as- 
sisted me in my search for this object sev- 
eral days before departure, finally remark- 
ing upon the futility of further effort, 
adding that Oriental servants were never 
known to reveal what they had concealed, 
and that the chances were my property 
had not been lost or strayed—just stolen. 

De Bertville blew smoke clouds in 
silence, then finished reflectively : 

“The denouement was remarkable. I 
went to Japan and knew nothing concern- 
ing the ultimate fate of Mr. Johnson. I 
drifted on to Africa, and then to civilized 
parts once more, and, except for the in- 
convenience of never receiving return 
change and the tragedy of having one’s 
overcoat, umbrella or cane lifted, saw lit- 
tle of the predatory instincts of Luman 
nature. * * * When on my way out here 
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I visited, in New York, the prison of 
Sing-Sing. * * * A man tall, well- 
formed, with the carriage of one used to 
the curry-comb of good grooming, in spite 
of his be-zebraed garments, confronted 
me in one of the corridors; he was evi- 
dently a trusted prisoner. He stood aside 
to allow me right of way. As he did so, 
our eyes met. In a flash, memory slipped 
a plate into my brain, and I saw in clear, 
instantaneous photographs, a smart, per- 
fectly dressed man, clever, interesting, 
amusing, full of the incidents of travel in 
world-wide places, leaning toward me, his 
brown hair slightly ruffled by the sway- 
ing of the punka; one well-formed hand 
holding the menu, the other toying with 
his light mustache. Suddenly he looked 
up, the light turning steel in his eyes; ar- 
rested in the act of ordering our dinner 
for a grasp, compelling, was on his arm, 
and, with the swift intuition of the fugi- 
tive who knows when the quarry is run 
down to the death, he saw his hour come; 
he realized the inevitable and made no 
resistance. * * * It was all a mystery: 
how he got away from Hong Kong, how 


he came to be lodging in unfashionable, 
exclusive Sing-Sing. 

“Why are morals, especially in money 
matters, so loose in the Orient, do you 
think?” I asked. 

“T account for it in climate,” said de 
Bertville, “in remoteness from European 
standards; in the free give-and-take and 
in the transient nature of friendships 
which, for a space, owing to radical 
change in modes of life, seem to assume 
the solidity of permanence. In no other 
part of the globe have I remarked such a 
disregard for commonly accepted ethics. 
‘Where there ain’t no ten commandments 
and a man can raise a thirst,’ ” he quoted, 
“it is difficult to hold fast to the honesty 
best policy platitudes.” 

I thought of the dear, ingenious crea- 
ture on ship-board, a resident of China, 
who, wishing to buy some trifles in Kobe, 
‘just asked for the loan of a cool hundred. 
Of the artfully artless enthusiasm when 
showing dear hubby the same purchases. 
Of her remarkable facility in forgetting 
—but she was only a woman and that’s 
another story. 











THE DANCE 


Suggestive of the Portola Festival. 


(After Seeing Miss Coleman pn a 


Series of Spanish Dances at the Century Club, San Francisco) 


BY FLORENCE SLACK CRAWFORD 


Oh, rapture entrancing, the motion of dancing! 
My soul is uplifted in song. 

Like a full-throated bird, of rhapsodies unheard, 
I warble, and dance the way long. 

Now measured in motion, like waves of the ocean 
I advance, then quickly recede. 

I embrace, oh, I love the world here and above, 
Its joy in my bosom receive. 

Quietly, slow, like a streamlet I flow, 
I kneel now the flowers among. 

In ecstasy rare, I mount high in the air, 
And in laughter my dancing is done! 

Oh, the motion of dancing—rapture entrancing! 
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FICTITIOUS 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD 





BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER IX. 


N HIS WAY home, Lysander ~ 
QO Mulverhill purchased all the 


afternoon papers, to get in 

thorough mind of the govern- 
mental situation from newspaper stand- 
points. He had been asked to join a dis- 
trict political club, and it was to the 
friendship of the members thereof that 
he would first yield his activities. 

In the newspaper accounts he _ read 
many references to the word “party.” 
Party was mightier than country; the 
country was part of the party, or, it might 
be said that the country, for the time be- 
ing, belonged to the party. Renegade, 
apostate, deserter, traitor and viler were 
the terms bestowed upon him who found 
the principles of another party more pleas- 
ant than his own. The basest of motives, 
the most treacherous of characters, the 
blackest species of scoundrelism, was im- 
puted to him who changed his party. The 
party’s principles might change; but its 
name ever stood on the banners of loyalty. 
As Lysander was quite satisfied with the 
tenets of his, he saw nothing more than 
a high degree of spirit in this. 

Associating with the minor politicians, 
the kind that cluster about the primaries 
with little more significance than that they 
illustrate the power of numbers, he did 
not observe any marked demonstration 
over the name of Faraday. Faraday’s 
highest Federal achievement had been in 
the House of Representatives, and, though 
well-known as the author of an important 
tariff measure, he lacked the personality, 
in public life at least, that might have 
gone to make a cordial demand for him 
through the country. 

“Interesting though they might be, I 
do not think we shall read President 
Faraday’s messages to Congress,” Lysan- 
der confided to Malachy Mulverhill. 





Bruges was with the larger faction of 
the party. One day he stated to Lysander 
that this faction would be with Faraday 
sooner or later. 

“Perhaps too later,” said Lysander. 

It was a mere bit of nonsense, this reply, 
but the political novice soon learned that 
candidates are never to be mentioned 
without due solemnity. His remark was 
related to the pretty ears of Honora Far- 
aday, and Lysander was constrained to 
render a lengthy explanation. It con- 
sumed a bonny half hour. In the end, 
Honora was satisfied. 

“Of course, you wish my father to 
win?” she interrogated, in order to com- 
plete said satisfaction. 

“Of course I do.” 

“And he will win, will he not ?” 

“Miss Mulverhill, is it a question of 
winning, as one might win a game?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Your father, I am well able to say, is 
entirely fit to be president of this coun- 
try. I know his utterances would dignify 
the executive business, and his presence 
ennoble the city of Washington. Yet we 
must admit that he has not done that 
which would excite a call for him from the 
country at large. He might win, as you 
put it, if his adherents should prove 
cleverer than those of his opponent ; which 
is merely saying that he would become a 
marker on the political score-baard, and, 
upon election, be retransformed into a 
man. Up to that time, the nominee is 
but a peg. Such is the case when he is 
not already so famous that the mention 
of his name at the outset evokes the de- 
manding roar of his countrymen. I take 
it that the President elect should not go 
to his office upon the promises of his cam- 
paign, and the plaudits of his spokesmen, 
but upon the triumphal float of his pre- 
vious deeds.” 


She listened attentively, after 


word 
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word. Now and then her eyes moved as 
if she were reading his utterances on a 


page. 

“T have already seen enough of the 
concrete phase of politics,” he continued, 
“to have misgivings. There are always 
big things to be done, and those who .do 
them forcibly or stand for them majesti- 
cally, should take the exalted seat. If 
such a man does not appear, let the mid- 
gets debate among themselves. When 
there is no lion, let the wolves contend 
who should lion be.” 

“My father does not wish to prosper by 
impure methods.” 

“Not necessarily to be said impure. Yet 
his name must be shouted and advertised. 
Plainly he is not. the . extemporaneous 
choice of the citizens for nomination, and 
he can never be that choice until ‘the con- 
ventions have eliminated all save two men, 
holding them before the country for votes. 
Should your father attain that divided 
distinction, he may then be found the 
more popular of the two candidates. This 
selection of the party is brought about 
with no more conscience than is found in 
the management of a gambling den.” 

She trembled at this. 

And well might Lysander have shud- 
dered at the danger to his love. For, 
though a man may, at some hazard, tell 
truth to a woman, he should never argue 
it. Logic is a vile-smelling stuff that love 
cannot abide. Love is a delusion that can- 
not endure anything real. Love cannot 
understand anything beyond or aback of 
love. Therefore a lover who stands to 
reason is either a bungler or is determined 
to woo only that woman who will endure 
the test. 

“Upon what does your father depend ?” 
Lysander asked. 

“Anthony says, ‘Depend upon me,’ and 
we are doing so. 

Anthony, as a foundation for political 
trust, was not so magnificent as to cause 
wonder. Miss Faraday’s hopefulness as 
a daughter duly magnetized under the cir- 
cumstances, was almost painful. The 
whole family might have been under a 
misapprehension as to Bruges’ public 
workmanship. A little popularity creates 
such a glamour that one is not apt to be- 
hold another man’s glamour. There was 
naught to indicate that the name of Far- 


aday would be received with abundant joy , 


by the nominating convention. 

The countenance of the listener under- 
went a spell, or a shadowing, as when 
flowers are bent by the breeze away from 
the sunlight. Her mien was now overcast 
with that almost prehistoric calm, that 
sheer beauty of the animal which, despite 
modern gorgeous heaping of parapher- 
nalia, evinced its original force. There 
was, in this, that which always, on such 
occasions, correspond with a vague de- 
mand of his soul; and, as yet, he loved the 
woman for its sake in the main. 

For a moment she was like a dazzled 
barbarian agaze through the wrappings of 
art; then the eyes brightened again, and 
she became, out of rude nativeness, mere- 


. ly sincere. 


“You will not consider me sordid,” she 
said. “You do not think my father’s am- 
bition my sole thought, my biting vanity 
of these days. You do not think I would 
gladden to see him put before the country 
at any event.” 

“Far from that, Miss Faraday.” 

“Because, is it not apt that a woman 
should be interested in her father’s ad- 
vance? Fondly I would see him the chief 
executive of this country, which I love. 
My country is to me not a mere aggrega- 
tion of fashions and splendors. I would 
no more defraud or counterfeit its honors 
that deceive in ordinary life. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

“T do, deeply. Permit me to say, thou 
companion in this sentiment, I am as 
profoundly engaged and sympathetic as 
you in this burst of a political day. And 
I shall assist you with all zeal.” 

“No; do not,” she said. 

“Perhaps you do not value my assist- 
ance, nor such friendship?” 

“T value your friendship that I do not 
wish your assistance.” 

“Tt cannot amount to much, then, if it 
is to be sacrificed for a sentimental whim.” 

“Let us revert to something else.” She 
gathered her full civilization about her 
with a sigh. 

It was on the following day that Ly- 
sander met Nicholas Boksky in the base- 
ment where met the district club of candi- 
date makers. 

Boksky does not amount to very much 
in this story; but he is a type that is 
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everywhere gaining influence in our real 
* life. We courteously repress a smile at 
the wharf, noticing him immigrate with 
his dinner and extra clothing tied up in 
a handkerchief. In a few years he makes 
our laws; or his sons perform that office 
for ours. Explicitly he comes from no- 
where, borne in on the crest of an im- 
migrant wave. He arrives in fright and 
he remains to fright us with the tyranny 
of his ignorance. Be the upper class what 
it may and the lower what may be, when 
the very high and the very low unite for 
mutual benefit, the result is iniquity to 
everybody else. It is from such ignorant 
and more or less vicious class that craft 
resources itself whenever in need of num- 
bers. So a few lines to Boksky will not 
be amiss. 

He was a Pole with a curious history. 
He was known by name to more people 
in the metropolis than were most of those 
outside of official life. Boksky’s family, 
for some generations, had belonged to low- 
ness of class in varying degrees; also to 
wealthier category in a few degrees. His 
great-grandfather, Abraham Boksky, had 
died in his native land, leaving a large 
family and fortune. One of his sons, 
Maximus, subsequently bespattered the 
paths of evil with his wealth. Thus for- 
spent, Maximus emigrated to America. 
Here he became a peddler, peddling hav- 
ing been the handy means of the family’s 
rise to fortune whenever that family re- 
quired a rise. In a few years, Maximus 
Boksky became rich, married richer, and 
entertained some of the most pretentious 
merchants to whom his bad English was 
no disqualification. In the course of time, 
he lost his wealth through speculation, and 
with his very good wife established a 
boarding house, that set a very fine table, 
it was said. 

Maximus Boksky had a son, Henry, 
proud and quite in style, and on whose 
education had been spent large sums from 
the revenue of the boarding-house, before 
it became third-class. He graduated from 
a college of the law and endeavored to 
practice; but a well-furnished suite of of- 
fices did him no avail, and he went to fos- 
ter litigation in the West. . Here he neg- 
lected his law for interests in gold mines, 
and in a few years was back in New York, 
where he opened a haberdashery, selling 
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underwear to the fashionable with consid- 
erable success. 

Henry Boksky died in affluence; but 
when the executors came to the division of 
his estate there was nothing to divide, as 
the legatees, including Nicholas Boksky, 
had draughted heavily on their shares. 
Nicholas Boksky was suddenly reduced to 
the distress of making his own livelihood. 
With good-will he turned to the hereditary 
profession of peddling. Parlor matches 
wax his specialty, and no one dealt in the 
same with greater flourish, He had a 
song with which to announce his wares 
along the street, and would continue it in 
the faces of those who answered his ring 
at their doorbells. . Children followed him 
along the thoroughfares and men got their 
nickels ready when they heard him com- 
ing. Newspapers had caricatured him in 
court, on the street and among ward poli- 
ticians. 

In gayest manner, his burden doffed for 
the night, he approached Lysander Mul- 
verhill. 

“Mr. Mulverhill,” he began, “isn’t it a 
shame ?” 

“It sometimes is,” replied Mulverhill ; 
“why especially this evening?” 

“Why, Bruges, you know. Gave us all 
the rinkydink. You know, I’m a Faraday 
man, for all time, unless I should get or- 
ders to the contrary; which may happen 
in the life of any man. And we all 
thought Bruges was the same until he 
discontinued handing out the coin.” 

“That’s cheerful.” 

“You mean it used to be, don’t you?” 

“Ah, yes; I must have meant so.” 

“Bruges has a new candidate—a dark 
horse. Now, what politician of any re- 
spectability would handle a dark horse? 
Who wants to have anything to do with a 
Great Unknown? I’ye—never in all my 
experience in politics was I acquainted 
with a generous Great Unknown. I never 
knew a Dark Horse that had-any money 
or would part with it. To hell with dark 
horses.” 

“Are there any rumors to the name of 
this lugubrious equine ?” ; 

“Oh, yes; I understand. There are 
many rumors, all with different names. 
That’s the ordinary trait of rumors—to 
be conflicting, is it not?” 

“Yes; most of the rumors I have 
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known conflicted. Are you sure about this 
treachery ?” 

“Treachery? You meant skunkery, 
didn’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Here he comes.” 

“Ask him,” whispered Boksky, ‘and 
flitted. 

“How are affairs going for Faraday?” 
Mulverhill inquired, as the elegant-man- 
nered Bruges approached, dallying with 
a cigar and appearing quite the man of 
the hour. , 

“Chances were never better,” replied the 
other, with a knowing nod. “Faraday on 
the third ballot is my prediction.” 

This was more than the word of a 
match peddler. 


Lysander found himself amid an ex~ 


cited assemblage where nothing seemed 
clear to the meeting as a whole, though 
each talker behooved himself to have the 
situation in a nutshell—the shell-game be- 
ing quite an innocent diversion with the 
Fate that presides over the destinies of 
politicians. 

He strove to ascertain one fact or an- 
other that would give him an insight. 

“General averages are the thing,” said 
one fellow. 

“Tt’s the enthusiasm; that is the only 
thing that grows,” vouchsafed another. 

“After all, the people know just what 
they want, and the wise ones know what 
the people want,” explained a ‘third. 

“Say! It’s the party and nothing else. 
We want a party man, and there’s only 
one party man that I know of, and you 
know him, too, and after he’s nominated, 
there’l] be nothing more than the turn of 
adding up the votes. You understand; 
the party is in power, and it is going to 
stay there.” 

“Well, now, seeing that it is you that 
asks, between you and me, we’re biding our 
time. We ain’t saying anything. We’re 
just waiting till the right time; then we 
will be found to have everything ready.” 

From Nicholas Boksky came the most 
iconoclastic opinion of all, as follows: 
Preamble: “I’ve been in this business 
since I was fifteen years old, and I’m 
ashamed to tell you how long ago that 
was.” Therefore, “I can tell you that 
this district business doesn’t mean any- 
thing at all. This is only the hollering 
and hand-shaking and exchanging of 


cigars (got one with you? Thanks!). No; 
I tell you, the big faction in this party is 
controlled by the Cherokee Association. 
Whatever the Cherokee Association de- 
cides on—goes! This State controls the 
Union; this city has the State by the 
wind-pipe, and don’t let any one tell you 
it hasn’t. The real ones know. And the 
Cherokee has its name and license on the 
collar of the city. They’re not dreamers, 
you know; just practical. Politics is their 
business, just like anything else. I can’t 
blame them; can you? And they are ex- 
perts besides. Join the Cherokee if you 
want to raise your voice in this.” 

Thus Mulverhill found a new billow 
for his boat. There was no merit in keep- 
ing out of Cherokee if the guiding spirits 
of the party should be found in it. 

Shortly after this instigation he be- 
came a member. The next lesson was 
easily learned, with the living illustra- 
tions bustling about, all handling the 
situation in their own respective ways. 
The debates were of a more serious nature 
than at the district club; at any rate, less 
noisy. Here Mulverhill met some of the 
bigger men of the party, and some of the 
bigger spenders, the bigger bellies, the 
bigger mouths, and the bigger eaters and 
drinkers. The Cherokee Association had 
members everywhere. They occupied 
chairs in every department of the city 
Government. Their debaters were on every 
platform where the party’s colors were 
draped. Their inferior friends were scat- 
tered through the police department. They 
led every district meeting. 

Verily, it was good to belong to Chero- 
kee. It was marvelous what a simpleton 
one could endeavor to be, refraining to 
become a member hitherto. 

Here also was Anthony Bruges. Among 
the Cherokees, Bruges was wiser than in 
the district. He was like the other Cher- 
okees. And they spoke less here than at 
the district; there was less need of speak- 
ing at all. Motives were understood. Al- 
liances were absolute between allied inter- 
ests. The heat of mob-cojoling was avoid- 
ed; the jaws were at rest. This was a 
society of the jaws at home. The mob re- 
quired certain sentiments flung to them, 
like meats to their beastly applause. In 
the inferior clubs, the leaders talked loud 
and sweatily for their favorites; in Chero- 
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kee the names were whispered in side- 
rooms. The Grand Figure would hardly 
abandon a cause during a campaign; but 
he could have his friend, the orator, speak 
to the district meeting, and, upon a 
change of policy, another friend could 
take up the Grand Figure’s other view of 
the matter. So that in the different side 
rooms of Cherokee, an invisible spirit 
might have heard the one Grand Figure 
whisper different names. Nothing was 
overt save the conclusions of the body. 

There were factions in Cherokee, too. 
These were factions less of principle than 
of executiveness; and there were factions 
that were mere factions. Men against 
men; ambition against ambition. It was 
and it is futile to mention corruption 
among these men; not only futile but 
juvenile. Their standard of life was the 
standard that had been handed down from 
the time when hands first existed. The 
acquisition of power. Power had been 
wielded with a club, with a sword, with 
cannon, with votes, with gold. The in- 
strument was usually what was found best 
adapted to the people whose dominion was 
open for conquest. When the people had 
to be slaughtered into submission, there 
were willing hands to perform the feat. 
When they objected to slaughter, on moral 
grounds, very well, the powers were able 
to establish themselves on moral grounds. 
There were men whose special duty it was 
to furnish these moral grounds for the de- 
lectation of the multitude. 

There are men who demand riches; and 
men who are willing to supply. This is 
one of the most fortunate cases of supply 
and demand. Wealth is a congestion of 
natural resources. Of the silks fluttering 
to the wind, the facades of marble, the in- 
teriors of carved wood and tapestries, the 
music, the tables that have the acme of 
a hundred acres and the fugitive meat of 
miles, the vaults of gold and credit—the 
supply is always equal to the demand; 
those who have most having also the right 
to demand most. 

The people never have more than a 
transitory advantage. The cause is plain; 
they are too many. It would be impossi- 
ble for the many to be right at the ex- 
pense of the few. It would be impossible 
for power to be in the many. It is impos- 
sible for the many to organize and main- 
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tain such organization. It must be re- 
peated—the many are too many. They 
cannot act save through the hands and 
mouths and pens of a few. The constitut- 
ing of this few always generates power, 
which is always quick to comprehend it- 
self and dominate its makers. Out of the 
organization of the many always emerges 
this same old few adorning themselves 
with the same old jewels under different 
names condensing and consolidating the 
good things that have been entrusted to 
them. 

No; the many cannot govern themselves 
—for if they could, they would not need 
Government at all. 

The primary trait of Government is, 
that the Governor be ungovernable. He 
must be the similitude of a god. 

Even in this, the populace will not ad- 
mire a good man, except so long as he is 
a novelty, or, perhaps, a memory. 

The despot is picturesque, dramatic and 
mysterious. There are no other words 
more fascinating than these. Tell a wo- 
man that she is picturesque, dramatic and 
mysterious, and there is no fear of a rival 
outflattering. Let the people view a pic- 
turesque monarch, also dramatic and mys- 
terious, and they are captivated. What 
matter that they have painted his pictur- 
esqueness with gold and bedecked it with 
tributes of their myriad poverties; what 
matter that his dramatics are occasional 
scenes of blood; or that his mystery is a 
mere desire for more? He stalks, amid 
his riches, the emblem of their longings. 

And man must have some emblem, some 
idol before which to pray; otherwise he be- 
comes irreligious and plain. He lapses 
into barbarism ; which is a matter of idols 
and pomp anyway, and the whole curricu- 
lum of civilization must be gone over 
again. 

The distress of this world is that there 
have been too many thinkers. These are 
ever inquiring, “Why?” The moment a 
man asks “why,” the universe totters.. A 
statue rests upon a pedestal; the pedestal 
upon a granite steps; these upon solid 
ground; the ground is the world. But 
where rests the world? The same with an 
idea. You can examine it unto a certain 
depth. Below that, it is flying through 
space. 

Now, kings are a matter of cause and 
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effect. ‘The bloodiest ages have the most 
at which to point with pride. Imagina- 
tion, poetry, art, architecture, are things 
of inspiration ; as one might say, a quick- 
ened pulse. When a genius returns to 
earth with loot from the realms of mys- 
tery, he is panting and hot. There is no 
such thing as cold-blooded inspiration. 
The blood must be stirred. And nothing 
stirs the blood of a people so much as be- 
ing spilled. 

This is exemplified even in religion. 
Why is this department of humanity fall- 
ing into decay and fine embroideries? 
Why is its gold lace beginning to rot be- 
fore the apathy of the flock? Why was 
piety once a matter of divine rage? The 
church falls at the word “why.” Religion 
was once a matter of wars and blood. It 
does not now infuriate itself suchwise. It 
has become listless and diplomatic. Every- 
body is invited, with the salutation that 
nothing will be preached to offend. Sect 
mingles with sect on a basis of civilization 
and suavity. But man is not yet accus- 
tomed to act save through partisanship. 
When sect slaughtered sect, then men went 
body and soul into religion, even at the 
risk of being cast out of it in the same 
manner. 

Where the earth is well fertilized with 
blood, there great statues will arise, 
churches uplift themselves, and wonders 
be for the future ages. 

There can be no plea for bloodshed. Still 
there is a solace for those who keep asking, 
“why this complacency, this self-satisfied 
way of living?” 

Verily, man has little to do besides mak- 
ing himself comfortable and dream of 
happiness. Yet he will not do even the 
former unless pricked and aggravated 
thereto. Were jt not for the rich ensnar- 
ing unto themselves all the blessings of 
man, antagonizing and at the same time 


setting an example, the others would per-: 


ish in their underclothes. 

This is as much as to say that certain 
matters have existed and will exist until 
they burn themselves out; at which time, 
a new fuel will be found. Monarchy can- 
not be plucked out of Government before 
the sun is pulled from the sky. It may 
burn out sooner. The change of a title 


does not change the man. The limitation 
of his office, as to time, does not lessen 
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what a very foolish and very inebriaied 
young college man once denominated at a 
grand rally, (referring to an opponent), 
the “Rapidity of his rapacity.” Six con- 
suls are in the ultimate no milder than one 
emperor. The rulership may be for a 
prescribed, constitutional term, without 
dynasty. Yet the succession is assured 
from King Power to Prince Ambition. Be- 
twixt the two terms of constitutional of- 
fice, one may hear, if he listen privileged- 
ly, “Power is dead; long live Power.” 

In some ages, the most aristocratic fig- 
ures have not been on the throne. They 
are not always there now. ‘The throne 
would be a mere august circumstance to 
them. Now and then there is no autocrat 
on the throne. Here and there is no 
throne for the autocrat. He may use a 
roller-top desk. The ancient general slew 
his captives: the less ancient enslaved 
them. At the present day, without sword, 
or ability to wield one, he lets them work. 
And every few years, he or his advocates 
furnish moral grounds therefor. This is 
as it must be. Did these folks not work 
for their gentle oppressors they would 
bleed for fiercer ones. And they may anon. 

Power, like many other things, is to be 
found in many places where experts de- 
clared it could not be. Gold is said to be 
obtainable from the waters of ocean. The 
proportion is small, but the sea is large. 
Power has existed in the arm, and then in 
the tongue. It was incarnated above the 
flowing blood of war. It hovered before 
great audiences. It gleamed in the face 
of devout congregations. It reared from 
throne, forum and pulpit. During inac- 
tive times, the descendants of the great 
appeared with greater show. Lineage was. 
as proud as achievement. 

As soon as power was found in the over- 
powered came rebellions. Mob has been 
king; but in a few hours had to go home 
and cook dinner. And the next day it 
had to go to work. So this multitudinous. 
sovereign took up a system of voting. 
Leastwise, the power was there in theory, 
while the intellectuals, artists, poets, phil- 
osophers and the like, assumed an aris- 
tocracy of their own. 

Subsequently, power was found in the 
most curious place of all. The golden em- 
blem of power was beheld gleaming un- 
expectedly upon gold. Without heroism,. 
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without eloquence, without spiritual grace, 
without lineage, without leadership, art, 
science or a shapely hand, any one who 
could amass extraordinary quantities of 
aristocracy’s medium of values became 
powerful in the community. 

And new discoveries in power may be 
made any day. 

Returning to the concrete, specifically, 
Anthony Bruges, that quite agreeable 
knight of modern times, he is not observed 
treated by his fellowmen with the same an- 
tipathy as by Lysander. Bruges was a 
good-enough companion, friend, enter- 
tainer, feaster, theatre-goer, wit, manner- 
ist, bill-payer, wearer of clothes, poker- 
player, story-teller, club member, athlete, 
dancer, reader of newspapers, and a faith- 
ful wooer. 

But he wooed fortune. When making 
suit to Honora Faraday, he held her before 
him as an idol. One worships an idol not 
for the piece of gaudy clay itself, but 
for what prayers it may answer. Thus he 
idolized Honora. Later, he found a richer 
image, one that seemed all gold. 

Dingley Creed was a Flour Senator. He 
was friendly with Copper Senators and 
Steel Senators, Sugar Senators, Ship Sena- 
tors, Gold and Silver Senators. These 
were the epithets of some irresponsible 
wag who apprized their business interests 
as having some connection with their fed- 
eral duties. Bruges’ intimacy with the 
Faradays had brought him into contact 
with the Creeds of Iowa and New York; 
also with the Hamples of New Jersey. Er- 
skine Hample was a ketchup manufac- 
turer. He had also a political ketchup 
with whch he was endeavoring to flavor the 
factional diet of his party. He was the 
only Ketchup Senator among them. To 
be sure, there was a Catsup Senator; but 
he was tainted with democracy and a 
trace of socialism. Howbeit, the Demo- 
cratic latter’s catsup was said to be im- 
pure, while the ketchup manufactured by 
aristocratic Senator Hample was of the 
finest quality. The Lawyer Senators liked 
him and his ketchup. 

There were, daughters of the first two, 
Emil Creed and Olive Hample. Emily 
Creed, in spite of her flowery wealth, was 
short and dark, with full face and tiny 
nose. Olive Hample, despite the ketchup 
of her father, was tall and pale, with am- 
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ber-glistering hair. They made a con- 
trast entirely pleasing to one as well as the 
other, each claiming that she would have 
preferred, if consulted by Nature, to have 
had the form and complexion of the other. 

Dingley Creed was a Presidential pos- 
sibility. His friend Hample declared this 
possibility to be awful and _ inevitable. 
Maybe it was. The words of statesmen 
are usually less awful than inevitable. In 
the main, they are circuitous. Labyrinths 
are always alluring. 

To forsake Faraday was not difficult. 
To obviate Honora required exquisite tact. 
Bruges viewed this as nothing more than 
an exhibition of his skill. Creed desired 
him at the convention. Emily Creed was 
more than courteous. The Faradays were 
somewhat dull and moral. Jonathan Far- 
aday had made a public statement, to wit: 
“Victory is enough for me; let others 
divide the spoils as they will.” This was 
provoking. It was joggling out an indi- 
vidual thought. Any one who knows any- 
thing at all about politics knows that indi- 
vidualistic thought is a phenomenon for 
which the strongest political organization 
is unprepared. The party should produce 
the man. He is sapped, branched and fol- 
iaged with party environment. His prin- 
ciples find root in the nicely carpentered 
party platform. If, for instance, his party 
should be doing business under the name 
of the Maple Party, the candidate should 
be a maple tree; and when the axe of any 
inquiry is directed upon him, he should 
exude the maple syrup of his party. When 
a man arises and says: “Victory is enough 
without the spoils,” it is undeniable that 
he has become tainted with some outland- 
ish breeze and is wasting away. Parties 
would spoil without the spoils. This man 
has quaintness, a quality which should be 
reserved until after the election. 

All this was common gossip in the dis- 
trict club. No one in the Cherokee had 
aught to say of it. They babbled too often 
at the district. That goes without saying. 
Among the Cherokees, everything went 
without saying—went and prospered and 
was seen to bear the Cherokee stamp and 
draw the Cherokee salary. 

Lysander heard what was to be heard. 
It meant that Bruges was no longer a rival 
in love. This was pleasing and grievous 
at once. Which meant that Lysander was 
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honest. The dishonest man is never em- 
barrassed with dual sentiments. He is 
dual in the world, each part at a time. 
Inwardly he either rejoices or droops; as 
one might say in the drama, gloats or is 
foiled. 

Bruges was not ignoble. He was one of 
the partisans of success. It is not an at- 
tribute of the successful to go down to de- 
feat for having made a mistake. They di- 
vide the world among them. Their favor- 
ites, their lackeys, their loves, are tempo- 
rary. They spend service and affection as 
currency. 

With Lysander it was otherwise. He 
loved a strange thing called truth. He 
could frown on Bruges’ duplicity that had 
accrued to his own advantage. He might 
have demanded of Bruges wherefore he 
had trafficked in a woman’s devotion, grip- 
ping, as he asked, the throat that should 
answer. There was that unconcerned sav- 
agery in him to such purpose. He tran- 
scended the idea. Yet a mood, a word, 
a gesture, might bring it out. 

Honora Faraday knew naught of this. 
She still received Bruges’ addresses. Yet 
who can say when it is that a lover ob- 
serves the decline of love, overclouded as it 
may he. However, Bruges was not yet 
ready to declare himself for Dingley Creed 
and at the same time his daughter. The 
Flour Senator himself was not yet in a 
position to state definitely his own atti- 
tude toward the presidency. By “attitude” 
‘jn such cases, a statesman means _ his 
chances. Creed had been in public life 
for about twerity years, and latterly was 
becoming much spoken of and printed of. 
His advisers cautioned him not to be too 
hasty, but to “come in with the sunrise.” 
Perhaps the Flour Senator was the Dark 
Horse suspected by Nicholas Boksky. 
There was little solution in guessing per- 
haps this and perhaps that. Politics is an 
enchanted beast perhapsing on a long road. 

Lysander narrated nothing of this to 
the young woman whom Fate had enforced 
to allure him. He would not be the first 
to tell her of Bruges’ withdrawal. He 
could not bear to do so. The man- 
ner of his own winning was as much 
as the to-be-won. He contrived to visit 
Honora more frequently. With her his 
colloquy sometimes came to the brink of a 
pause, an outlook of seriousness, a horizon 





of dreams. But he quickly led to blither 
meadows. 

One afternoon he was on the shady side 
of Fourth avenue, looking into a shop of 
antiques, when he observed in the reflec- 
tion of the window-pane, a familiar face. 
She alighted from her carriage. 

“Are you collecting curios?” asked 
Honora Faraday as he turned. 

“To some extent. I was allowing my- 
self to feel sad-in the presence of these 
mementoes of the past. Relics are given 
that way. And you? Are you in search 
of Louis XIV’s hand-mirror or a toasting 
fork from Herculaneum ?” 

“T am in the mood for a bit of old 
brass,” she replied. 

“May I accompany you?” 

“Yes; if you promise not to make sar- 
castic remarks about a woman’s method of 
shopping.” 

They went inside. They poked among 
old England and rummaged through an- 
tique France, fumbled Egypt, and lifted 
up Greece and Rome. 

“It is ghastly,” Lysander remarked. 

“Tt does look as if we had no right to 
be here.” 

The dealer assured them that there was 

nothing unconscientious in their barter- 
ing. 
“One must be quite sure,” said Lysan- 
der, “that he does not pick up an evil 
omen, a relic stained with blood, a jewel 
with the curse of a dying miser, or some- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Now, this brass urn might have con- 
tained the ashes of some woman’s dead 
lover,” mused Honora. 

“Or the ashes of her live lover’s cigar- 
ettes,” Lysander suggested. 

“Very likely the jewels of a French 
Countess escaping from the Reign of Ter- 
ror; it is of that period,” bespoke the 
dealer. 

Honora put it aside with some _ red 
roses, and the dealer smiled aprobation. 

“You do not ask the price,” said Ly- 
sander. “There is a premium on the 
Reign of Terror. 

“T shall merely faint artistically when 
the gentleman tells me its worth,” said 
she. 

“Twelve dollars,” he murmured in a 
reverie. 

“Now, if it were the cup in which Dan- 
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ton toasted the guillotine,” exclaimed Ly- 
sander. “It would be more characteristic 
of the Terror. One who saves her jewels 
cannot be terrified.” 

They looked upon some trifles 
Greece and Rome. 

“We have Greek blood in us. I ought 
to buy some of these things,” said Lysan- 
der. 

“And me,” she added. “Have you any- 
thing very old?” 

They were shown some vases, buckles, 
ear-rings, armlets, swords. 

“What is this?” Lysander inquired, 
picking up a long blade of flint, fitted with 
a wooden handle. 

“Tsn’t it odd?” muttered Honora. 
“How more than ancient it looks!” 

“T warrant there is no ‘period’ to it,” 
said Lysander. 

“Tt was dug up near Athens from the 
house of a king,” said the dealer. “The 
lady is correct about its age, and I would 
say that this was not the first time it has 
been dug up from somewhere. It has no 
period. I believe it to be a genuine ‘pre- 
historic.’ ” 

“What is its price ?” 

“If it were authentic it should be price- 
less. It was sold to me by an Italian 
prince, since dead, I believe. And yet it 
seems to me to bear its own authenticity. 
Any scientist who knows about flints and 
wood, could guarantee you its antiquity. 
I should say one hundred dollars.” 

“I must compliment you on the ease 
with which you say it,” returned Honora. 

Lysander examined the blade. “Why, 
look,” he said, “can you not imagine two 
figures there, a man and a woman?” 

She held it aslant the light. 

“Yes; to be sure.” 

He looked down over her _ shoulder. 
“And I might almost say the woman 
strongly resembles you in her shadowy 
features. There is a gloomy expression 
and a contour that I have noted many 
times upon you. The shadow about the 
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eyes is a perfect resemblance.” 

She smiled, then gazed at him search- 
ingly. “And I, in return, can fancy you 
in the flinty features of the man. Your 
resemblance is stronger still.” She handed 
him the weapon. 

Lysander examined’ it intently. He 
grasped the handle with a sudden firmness 
that made the young woman shudder 
comically. A trifle he posed, with the 
sword trembling in fierce strength at his 
hip. He scowled at an imaginary enemy. 

“Perhaps there is a wicked charm at- 
tached to it,” she suggested. 

“How ancient it makes one feel,” ob- 
served Lysander. “I almost saw a mam- 
moth then, and hordes of naked men 
dancing in the prehistoric moonlight. I 
must own this. I suppose the price is still 
no higher than you quoted a moment ago.” 
He turned to the dealer. 

“Yes—one hundred dollars.” 

Lysander opened a wallet, paying for 
the knife and the brass. 

“T don’t know that I shall let you pay 
for the brass,” said Honora. 

“Pardon me,” he replied. “I was feel- 
ing quite arbitrary when I handled that 
ancient flint, and the feeling had not yet 
gone out of me when I assumed the priv- 
ilege of paying for your Reign of Ter- 
ror. You may also have the flint if you 
wish it.” 

“The gift of a knife cuts——” 

“So it does; I shall keep it, so that it 
does not cut—though it does not look 
sharp enough to cut even so frail a thing 
as our friendship has been. However, 
now that I think of it, I begrudge it to 
you. There is that about this knife that 
seems singularly appropriate to myself. 
You see—no; what is the use of seeing 
that ?” 

They parted on the curb, she with her 
“Reign of Terror,” and he with the sword 
of forgotten tradition. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE MAN AT THE WHEEL 


BY JAMES ARNOTT, JR. 


It has always seemed to me that the Man with the Hoe has am ironical touch— 
that something which is untrue. It has seemed always, to me, a cheap bid to the 
lachrymose man or woman. I remembered that the man with the hoe must be less 
able to feel, and that, with the ability to feel keenly comes the dropping of the hoe. 
The man in the painting was certainly such an one. The Man at the Wheel has al- 
ways seemed more important, for their weal or woe, than the atoms who place, him 
there. Anyway, Mr. James Arnott has given us an idea in verse, and we find the 
man at the wheel quite the right thing in sentiment, at a time while President 
Taft is visiting the City by the Golden Gate—Epitork OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Rejoicing in strength, a Thetis fair, 
Obeying the trumpet’s cry, 

With her fiery breath and soul aflame 
And her bosom swelling high; 

With throb and pulse of her iron heart 
She speeds o’er the waters curled, 

And see in the storm an ocean queen 
On Typhon’s breakers hurled. 

Her decks are swept by the maddened flood 
While Terror assumes his reign 

And a thousand hopes of a thousand hearts 
Are tossed on the stormy main. 

And ever anon, as the angry waves 
Lift high the proud ship’s keel, 

The prayer from the hearts of all below 
Ascends for The Man at the Wheel. 


In Passion conceived, by Honor designed, 
With a purpose holy and high, 

A shallop was framed in the haven, Love, 
"Neath the beams of a star-lit sky. 

That craft sailed out on the shimmering sea 
When the sun from Heaven beguiled, 

And fulfilling the joys of devotion’s home 
Rings the laugh of a darling child. 

And when on adversity’s perilous surge 
Is tossed that frail bark’s keel, 

To God on high, affection’s prayer 
Ascends for The Man at the Wheel. 


A staunch ship, cradled in Liberty’s hand, 
Was launched on the flashing brine ; 

A voice cried: “Freedom”—and Valor flung, 
To the storm her flag divine. 

It has floated for more than a hundred years 
Over seamen strong and brave, 

And the mightiest victories ever achieved 
Have been won on the peaceful wave. 
But when, on the whirlwind-billows of war, 
Hard reels the Great Ship’s keel, 

A Lincoln calls—and a Nation’s prayer 
Ascends for the Man at the Wheel. 


(Copyrighted.) 














THE SHERIFF OF GREENWATER 


A Story of the Death Valley Slope 


BY ELLIOTT J. CLAWSON 


In Two Parts 


CHAPTER I.—THE CROWS. 


Y DAY, the craggy slope be- 

tween the Funeral Mountains 

and Death Valley is ravaged by 

scorching winds, dry and death- 
dealing; by night is swept by the dismal 
nursery of chill and spectral mists. In 
the unnatural extremes of this forsaken 
waste no man may live; yet, men are 
there. 

The atmosphere is parching, the ground 
is poisonous, grassless and sterile. Over 
rocks, venomous reptiles lazily creep and 
loll in the glare of the sun. ‘The rattle- 
snake will doze in peace upon the crust 
of alkali or on superheated walls of stone. 
The Gila monster bathes in the heat 
waves as they kindle upwards from the 
rocks, and in the chill of the evening, the 
mountain rats venture safely from their 
homes in the crags and sport over a world 
that is entirely their own. Far above the 
things that crawl and gnaw; above the 
endless piles of sand; above the treach- 
erous box-canyons; above these piles of 
mountains sheering off into hell ; above the 
mirage and the saline pools of stagnant 
water, the crows, overhead and coming 
from nowhereyin particular, keep faithful 
vigil. They watch men die, then caw and 
bring from the uncharted void scores of 
associates with lusty claws to hold high 
carnival around the carcass. 

The atmosphere is clear; so clear that 
the wise measure distances—but not with 
the eye. Sometimes, not one black speck 


can be seen overhead, but always the sag- 
est of undertakers are there in fit array 
for their ghastly profession. 

Not half way up the Death Valley 
Slope, three travelers, followed by twice 
as many laden burros, were headed for 





Greenwater. The certainty with which 
they pursued their pathless course pro- 
claimed a knowledge of the illimitable of 
the solitudes. The caravan toiled up a 
steep incline, sheering off into a perpen- 
dicular box-canyon below and rounded into 
a cruel coppery sky not far above. Al- 
though their course led at times over dan- 
gerous sheets of sliding shale, or wound 
through huge boulders barely balanced up- 
on the steep mountain side, the file, in its 
snake-like silence, seemed all unconscious 
of the dangers of the country. 

Those in the prospecting party were 
dressed alike, khaki trousers, high steel- 
shod boots, and soft felt hats. He in the 
van wore a bright red shirt, being younger 
was as yet, in complexion, not burned 
quite as black as his companions. The 
latter were of no particular complexion; 
the desert had claimed them as its own. 
They were of the paleness of the alkali 
dust, of the rugged red of the rocks and 
of the unyielding tint of the crags—a 
desert bleach ! 

“Here’s the ledge leadin’ to the old 
Yonk prospect, an’ if Madison uses his 
old cache, here’s where we take water.” 
And the leader turned to his companions. 

The party came to a standstill, and the 
two in the rear looked in silence at the 
ledge in question. The speaker stepped 
from the open into an alcove between two 
boulders, and explored the sandy surface 
of the ground with his boot, presently dis- 
covering what was apparently the corner 
of a five gallon kerosene can. In two 
minutes it was unearthed,. and the three 
seated themselves, hats over their eyes, in 
silence, around the uncovered treasure. 

“Well,” began the second of the party, 
in a voice so husky as to be scarcely more 
than a whisper. Not that he had dropped 
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his voice, for a foggy whisper was its 
richest tone. Whiskey and the desert 
sands had robbed him of any other. “Do 
we need it bad enough ?” 

“We need it worse ‘n Madison does, 
right now, an’ if he finds it’s gone—well, 
we’ve got to look after ourselves, any way 
you look at it.” 

“What's the difference,” spoke up he of 
the red shirt in a pleasant voice. “We will 
just leave a note saying that we needed 
it. Or—I have it—why not buy the whole 
five gallons and leave the money in its 

lace ?” 

The leader’s small gray eyes wandered 
up the red shirt in an amused pucker, un- 
til finally they found those of its possessor, 
and then the equanimity of the dreary 
landscape was actually disturbed to the 
extent of a chuckle. 

“Probably, most probably,” eaia he, be- 
coming abruptly serious, “you never 
robbed a cache before, sonny. You ken 
shoot as many of yer kind as ye please and 
still be a great gentleman. But there’s 
just one thing in Death Valley as is more 
dangerous than the side-winder’s sting; 
and that’s this here thing what we’re do- 
ing—robbin’ a cache. So I reckon the 
fewer love letters we leave behind the 
better. And what’s more, if we could buy 
water, we wouldn’t be stealin’ it. Is it 
take it or leave it? Sonny, sence we picked 
you up at the Furnace Creek Ranch, yes- 
terday, you -have guzzled more of this 
here water than I could drink in a week. 
That’s why we’re shy. I hain’t said noth- 
ing, and’ I don’t care about gettin’ your 
imagination riled up; I might say that if 
you wus to go without water for three 
hours, you bein’ green, might cause con- 
siderable trouble.” 

The man in the red shirt was gazing 
into Death Valley—a new sensation, some- 
thing unfelt before. The heat waves rose 
from that place to the extent of obscuring 
the Panamint Mountains far away to the 

*south, on the other side. His gaze turned 
to the browns, yellows and bright reds 
of the Funeral Mountains; smears of 
blood to him. The entire distant range 
was spectral in its apparent nearness; no 
green, nothing but bright color and waste ; 
and he winced. 

The words of advice produced the de- 
sired effect,.and a quart of the water was 


left in the cache for Madison, did he ever 
turn up at that place again. 

As the sun neared the horizon, still 
glaring death at the travelers, the little 
procession was crossing the roughest por- 
tion of the Death Valley Slope. Box- 
canyons open up on the right with hun- 
dreds of feet of solid rock towering 
straight up. ‘The mouth of each canyon 
is reached only to discover a perpendicu- 
lar drop-off into the head of another. 

The young man in the rear had, a dozen 
times, observed landmarks ahead and had 
discovered each time, with failing heart, 
an utterly strange landscape in his rear. 
A crow was following the last burro, and, 
when the train stopped, it stopped and 
perched upon a rock and throated out a 
dismal “caw.” Presently, the one crow 
had grown into two. And again they 
croaked their call. 

During the afternoon the old prospec- 
tors in the lead had moistened their lips 
but twice. The red-shirted man had sated 
his insane thirst. His companions had 
warned him with voice and _ significant 
glance, but his thirst had steadily in- 
creased, and one-half an hour ago the last 
drop in the canteen had moisténed his 
swelling tongue and fired his brain. He 
grew angry at the crows—three now. 

The leader stopped to tighten a cinch. 
The red shirted man sat on a rock until it 
burned into him, and then came to his feet 
with a jump, and turned upon the three 
crows—now there were six—six black de- 
mons had crystallized out of the clear and 
were looking at him. 

“You damned carrion devils, take 
that.” He hurled a rock at them. They 
fluttered around in small circles, cawed 
and croaked, and settled down again 
twenty feet from him, and looked upon 
him with patiently wise beady black eyes. 

“T wouldn’t get excited,” observed the 
leader, exchanging a meaning look with 
his partner; “they’re some playful, but 
they don’t mean nothing.” 

“Do you know where we are?” asked 
the excited man in a low voice, at the same 
time pulling his hat over his eyes. 

“TI reckoh we’re nowhere in particular, 
but in general about seven miles west of 
Greenwater in a straight line, or twenty- 
five miles the way men go; we're also 
about thirty-five miles from Johnny’s Sid- 
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ing, and this here repartee ain’t a-goin’ to 
bring us any nearer where we’re goin’.” 

For five minutes nothing was heard ex- 
cept the crunch of gravel and the occa- 
sional caw of a crow. For some minutes 
past the man trailing after the rear burro 
was uncertain in his gait; occasionally he 
stumbled, then his face flushed and paled 
by turns. His tongue was swollen. His 
head rolled loosely on his neck and his 
knees seemed not quite able to carry his 
weight. He stopped, reeled and slid on a 
flat rock to a sitting posture and gazed 
wildly about. 

“My God! I’m finished! I’m done!” 

He buried his head between his knees 
and abrupt dry sobs, one after another 
tacked his frame. 

The leader turned, eyed the figure philo- 
sophically and lit his pipe for the twen- 
tieth time within the last ten minutes. He 
was in no wise astonished at this sudden 
break-down. He had been expecting 
something of the kind long ere this. 

“Tt’s all right, sonny,” as he picked up 
the sobbing man’s hat and squashed it 
roughly down on his head, “you'll live to 
laugh at this damned hole. Just kind of 
let your mind wander over ‘pertier’ spots 
than this and we’ll mosey along.” 

His partner prospector was leaning 
against a rock, chewing his mustache and 
was seemingly unconscious of the little 
scene in the rear. He tacitly consented to 
leave the case entirely in the hands of 
the leader; he yawned, swore and kicked 
at the lead burro which evidently now 
thought it time to lie down. 

“This galoot,” said the leader, address- 
ing his partner, “has got a bad case of 
‘dyspepsy,’ and says he’s goin’ to stick 
right here.” ‘Then turning to the young 
man: “It’s all right, sonny; we ain’t goin’ 
to leave ye.” His words were as near to 
a coo as a sourdough could assume. “Buck 
up there, and we'll perambulate up this 
here gulch an’ see if we can find a water 
tank, an’ see how you’ll feel by this time.” 

News of water in the near vicinity re- 
vived the thirsting man sufficiently to 
nerve him to another attempt, and the 
company turned into a box-canyon. The 
sides were of a grayish limestone and per- 
pendicular; towering hundreds of feet 
overhead. The canyon bottom was be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five feet wide 
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and smooth as a floor; polished and bar- 
ren of sand or rocks of any size. In these 
canyons, in the rainy season the torrents 
created by the sudden storms sweep all be- 
fore them. Deep down in this sepulchre 
there was but one outlet. The rays of the 
sun reach the lower levels, but a few mo- 
ments each day, and the crevices act as 
natural water tanks. The water, however, 
after a few days standing, as in all desert 
pools, becomes stagnant, turns greenish- 
red, and from the pools come the smells of 
putrifaction and exhalations of deadly 
miasmas. 

It was before such a puddle that the 
thirst-stricken man fell on all fours and 
prepared to gorge. The first taste, how- 
ever, turned him sick, but at the same 
time quenched his fear. The shade was 
a relief from the burning sun. He rolled 
over by the side of the pool and closed his 
eyes. 

His companions were sitting upon a 
slight shelf of rock smoking and talking. 
In the meantime the burros had all but 
emptied the pool, and as best they could 
with their heavy packs, had lain down. 
The air was cooling. The aroma of to- 
bacco smoke and the sight of the poor 
animals at rest made it almost comfort- 
able. The sun was below the horizon and 
dusk was gathering about. A mist, pe- 
culiar to the desert valley, floated up the 
canyon. 

The tenderfoot propped himself upon 
his elbows and addressed his fellows : 

“Why can’t we camp here for the night? 
I somehow feel safer between two walls, 
and besides I’m all in, and if you go you 
must leave me behind.” 

“We could camp here,” answered the 
leader, “but five minutes after the rain 
begins, if it should storm to-night, six 
foot of water will be tearing down this 
place ‘hell bent for election.’ ” 

“The sky is quite clear, not a cloud in 
sight, and this is not the rainy season. 
And then, we could make the quarter mile 
to the mouth of the canyon before the 
stream could become swift enough to lap 
us up—if there were any danger of rain, 
and I do not think there is.” 

“All right, sonny, you’re the boss, but 
my advice is agin it—strong.” Then he 
brought a burro to its feet with a sharp 
kick and proceeded to unpack. 
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Later the moon rose as large as a barn, 
far overhead, over the crest of the cliff. It 
cast its mellow light ever farther and far- 
ther down into the deep hole; and the 
black shadow against the side of the can- 
yon decreased and decreased. And the 
silence was deep.- Was this Death Valley, 
this cool, soft world of mysterious light 
and shadow? - 

And as the moon traveled, it uncovered 
three figures wrapped in sleep, in their 
canvas bags, in the bottom of the deep 
black hole. 

A shoe was filled with the soft light, 
and a robber desert mouse, a soft gray 
thing, with a long pink tale, was gnawing 
at one of the straggly laces. The moon 
rose to its zenith, and the little mouse con- 
tinued its busy gnawing at the shoe lace. 
That and the heavy breathing of men and 
beasts was all that broke the stillness. 

Suddenly, far above in the empyrean, 
a crow croaked its “caw,” and the cry 
echoed up the canyon. The call was re- 
peated, and it became fainter and fainter, 
and finally it died away altogether, and 
then the stillness was more oppressive 
than before, and the mouse worked on and 
on. 

* * * * 


The mist from the valley thickened. 
Like a phantom bat with outstretched 
wings an ominous black cloud had cut the 
moon in twain and far across the valley 
the Panamint Mountains were illumined 
by sharp flashes of lightning; save for 


_this, the blackness was complete. 


Deep, deep down on the floor of the 
abyss a mouse was knawing at a sleeper’s 
shoe. And its little pink eyes shone as 
it sported with the lace. 


* * * * 


The Death Valley storm comes sudden- 
ly and rages fiercely; a drop of rain, then 
a deluge. ‘Then the glaring, inexorable, 
bright sunshine, a procession of days, un- 
changing days. 

A wild flash of lightning—around— 
everywhere, then a terrific crash of thun- 
der, bounding and rebounding from wall 
to wall, from chasm to chasm. Another 
flash and yet another, followed by the roar 
and tumult of a thousand echoes. As if 
all the artillery from time immemorial 
were wildly charging down—down into 


»dous thunder claps 


the nowhere. A slight sprinkling and 
then sheets of rain. 

At the first clap of thunder the three 
sleepers in the deep hole awoke and lived 
years in the instant before thgy could 
jump to their feet. There was a succes- 
sion of blinding flashes and a mad rush 
for the mouth of the canyon; men, burros, 
water, everything, rushing for the mouth 
of the canyon, spurred on by the tremen- 
and awe-inspiring 
flashes of liquidly blue and white light- 
ning. , 
Then a little stream picked up a shoe, 
and, as it floated it, bobbed it up and 
down. 

The red-shirted man forgot his thirst 
in the wild melee, and the fatherly leader 
his dignity. Now and then, the lightning 
guided their footsteps, and when that 
failed, the towering walls did in rude re- 
minder. The stream gathered volume and 
speed. 

The young man lost his footing and 
was dashed into a crevice. He made a 
weak, desperate effort to climb upward. 
The ends of his fingers were cut and 
bleeding. He slipped back into the clutch 
of the flood, then, in mere desperation, 
clutched at the blackness. His hand came 
in contact’ with a ledge. The current 
pulled him downward, but he held on, 
in frantic strength, and drew himself up 
on a narrow shelf, only wide enough for 
a portion of his body to hang there, and 
there he clung. 

The water rose and dashed along its 
crooked course, carrying with it rocks and 
sand, churning up the waters and denud- 
ing and polishing the floor of the box- 
canyon. 

- *. * * * 

The moon shone upon the Panamint 
Mountains across the valley and cast a 
long shadow into this deep quiet hole. 

Outside the mouth of the canyon the 
recent flood had lodged a steel-shod shoe, 
upright, upon a rock—it was just balanc- 
ing—and a cool breeze caressed the mouse- 
bitten lace. A black crow sat by, wisely 
watching the shoe, and cawed. 


CHAPTER II. 


What Happened at the Greenwater Club. 


From the Amargosa Siding to Green- 
water the distance is fifty-four miles, 














more or less, desert miles, long, tedious 
miles, and the journey can be made in 
four hours by a motor car, which makes 
one. round trip every third day; carries 
the United States mail and passengers, 
those who are rich enough. ‘The course 
lays over an undulating country, barren 
of green and vegetation, save for sage 
brush and the vagabond clusters of mes- 
quite. The brave Damascus mesquite. 

The bulky machine, with its occupants, 
three in number, Scotty, the driver, and 
a male passenger on the front seat, and 
a young lady on the rear seat, was puff- 
ing up a hill, the last before its destina- 
tion would be reached, when, with a ma- 
lignant and triumphant crack, the iron 
monster came to a dead stop. Scotty closed 
the clutch with a deft kick, slowly drew 
off his greasy gloves, and lumbered out. 

No one seemed inelined to begin the 
conversation, which had, five minutes af- 
ter starting, languished into weather ob- 
servations, and finally waned into mining 
gossip between Scotty and his seat mate. 

Lucinda Kingsley was raised in Port- 
land, Maine. There her-parents had made 
their home, and her grandparents their 
home, and for aught I know, their for- 
bears. This was her maiden trip. The 
country was very strange. The people 
were very strange; they were’ not New 
Englanders. 

In stature she’ was somewhat below 
medium height. She was not plump nor 
was she thin, and she was quite graceful. 
Her hair, which she wore close to the head 
and plated, was of a peculiar sand shade. 
A ruddy glow of health shone in her skin, 
and her blue-gray eyes told of a good- 
conditioned spirit. 

At the age of eighteen, this very sum- 
mer, she had completed a course in peda- 
gogy at the State University. Whether or 
not she must teach depended upon the 
outcome of the present venture. 

Lucinda was on her way to Greenwater, 
where, with her, brother, she intended 
looking after their joint interests; a leg- 
acy from her recently deceased father. 
There were in all six borax claims on the 
Death Valley Slope; patented ground, of 
which even her late father, the owner, had 
known very little. The brother, Edmond, 
had left her at the Furnace Creek ranch, 
that he might come into Greenwater 
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through Death Valley, and thereby gain 
at least a novel experience, look over an 
outlying property, and, in the course of 
a week, rejoin his sister at Greenwater. 

The young lady on this occasion was 
fortified behind a gray veil, and, despite 
the embarrassment of her brawny com- 
panions, was evidently master of the sit- 
uation. Her eyes were very soft and clear, 
and when she turned them casually upon 
Scotty, that desert rat would hide his 
timidity behind an absorbing interest in 
newly discovered features in the land- 
scape, or, ignoring a simple question, 
divert actua] contact, by preoccupation 
with the wheel—expectorating upon it. He 
was a good shot, and during such feats 
was divinely unconscious of the disgusted 
looks leveled at him by his seat-mate. 

Scotty was a recognized master with the 
cards. His renown had traveled even so 
far as Willow Creek, eight miles distant 
from Greenwater, but his experience with 
women was limited to a peculiar class of 
females, the kind that follow up new 
strikes. Consequently, when his refined 
charge asked him how long a time might 
be taken for repairs, and expression akin 
to mortification spread over his face, as he 
mumbled a gruff reply about “until the 
cussed thing could be fixed,” which caused 
a flush of annoyance and silence. 

The third individual in the party had 
evidently pondered and come to the con- 
clusion that it was time he interfered, 
for he turned and addressed the rebuffed: 

“Beg pardon, Miss, there’s no occasion 
for worry. If we can’t patch up _ the 
machine in half an hour or so, an hour’s 
walk will bring us in.” 

The bright eyes, still reflecting a sug- 
gestion of the seeming rebuke, after a lit- 
tle harmless duel, found the blue ones of 
the speaker, and he also began to wish that 
he had had more practice in that particu- 
lar line. He felt that he must appear at 
his ease. He shook the dust from the 
blue bandana around his neck, buttoned 
his coat, which at this moment he became 
conscious was checkered with grease spots. 

In the mean time he developed an in- 
terest in Scotty—who was somewhere un- 
der the machine. 

‘What’s up? The hell you say— 
broke——” Then he caught himself and 
turned to the girl with a sinking heart: 
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“T was—that is—er—the fact is, the 
band’s broken and can’t be mended for 
hours,”—then growing a little weaker as 
the blue eyes questioned him, “but [’ll 
see that you get to Greenwater, all right.” 
—which generous appeal produced a 
tragic effect. She replied in a frozen lit- 
tle voice: 

“But I can’t go upon this terrible desert 
with you—alone.” Then, after a pause, 
and in a more friendly tone: 

“We might get lost. Oh, and _ the 
snakes !” 

This man was a very simple one. It 
had never occurred to him that people 
existed in the world who would not take 
him on trust in a matter of this kind. The 
inference withered his crest, somewhat. 
True, he had penetrated her attempt at 
softening it over, albeit he was very much 
injured. He removed his hat, and would 
have bowed, had he known just how it 
was done. 

“As you please, Miss,”—then, as if ex- 
cusing his proffered guardianship—“but 
being the sheriff of this dump—that is— 
this place, I thought it was my duty.” He 
climbed back into the machine with burn- 
ing face; became conscious of the red, and 
grew redder, as he felt the girl’s eyes 
felling into his back. 

What did she think? Who knows? How- 
beit, whatever her thought did not relieve 
the big man in the front seat, who was 
attempting to assume a disinterested at- 
titude. Scotty was still under the machine. 

A half hour passed. The man on the 
front seat seemed interested in twisting 
out of shape the stem of his pipe when he 
heard a very small voice in the rear seat: 

“Il’m so awfully hungry. Is the hotel 
very far?” 

The man melted—then vaporized. By 
degrees the word hotel sung in and he be- 
came horrified. Was it possible? 

“Oh, about an hour’s walk,” he an- 
swered and still twisted his pipe. 

Presently : 

“If it would not be too much trouble, 
I would be much obliged to you if you 
would show me the way. It is almost 
sundown.” 

“Why, it’s no trouble, and I was going 
anyway; but if you don’t think it’s safe” 
—in a comfortable voice, lighting his 


pipe and settling down in the cushion with 


an air of complete unconcern. 

“Yes, but I wish to go now,” emphati- 
cally. 

As he climbed out of the machine and 
opened the side door. 

“Your things will follow soon. 
we’re going to hoof it.” 

The two started up the road. He looked 
straight ahead and taking giant strides 
quite out of the capacity of his companion 
who trailed, on a dog trot, a few feet be- 
hind. 

‘But, please, I can’t walk so fast,” she 
exclaimed, laughingly. 

“Pardon me, I am an Indian.” Which 
remark, strange to say, put him at his 
ease, 


Scotty, 


* * * * 


Greenwater lay in a slight dip on the 
west slope of the Funeral Range. A nest 
of tents, as if the Almighty had touched 
the desert with a gob of something 
human. As it was far removed from the 
world without, nestling among naked 
heaps of sand, it incarnated such civili- 
zation as the desert boasts. For it was, in 
itself, a commonwealth. It was self-cen- 
tered; the metropolis of an uninhabited 
wilderness. The month was August, but 
the mountains were bleak November ; they 
are always so. 

Lucinda Kingsley, who had reached the 
erest of the hill, with a panorama of the 
Funeral Range as a background and the 
tent city immediately below, did not con- 
template the vista philosophically. The 
scene aroused within herself numerous 
vague speculations and lugubrious fears 
as to just what might happen to her in 
that homeless outland. 

“But I thought there was a_ hotel 
there!” This remark was accompanied 
by a glance of apprehension. 

“Yes, there is, but you cant see it. It’s 
behind Lange’s Saloon.” 

Shamefacedly he made the remark, as if 
he were to blame for its location. 

She stopped in the middle of the road 
and bluntly questioned : 

“Are there no women there?” 

Her guide, so permeated with general 
information, was for the moment con- 
fused at this natural inquiry. His feelings 
prompted him where his knowledge of 
what she mighf-know of a mining camp 
became dubious. 














As he replied, he thoroughly wished 
that there had been more and a different 
sort of woman there: 

“No; oh, no—that is, yes, but you 
shan’t see them. The fact is, they don’t 
like to be seen. Of course, they don’t 
care—if the people of the camp sees them 
—but you won’t be likely to run across 
them.” 

“And, are there no families there?” In 
open-eyed wonder, as she took in the camp 
incredulously. 

“No families; just the reprobate patri- 
archs. But don’t be alarmed,” he contin- 
ued, as he observed that frightened rab- 
bit look creep into her eyes, “being sheriff 
I’m half-expected to look after strangers, 
and I’ll see that you get *tended to.” 

She asked him everything about Green- 
water. What the men did and what the 
sheriff did, and what she would do. 

“You see, Uncle Sam hasn’t got his 
hands on us yet. It was more like this: 
the Vigilantes, made up of tent merchants, 
saloon keepers and gamblers, they being 
the only permanent residents, concluded, 
after a general smash-up one night six 
months ago, that they really ought to have 
a sheriff, just for the looks of the thing. 
A meeting was called. Up jumps Slim, 
and proposes me, for, says he, he couldn’t 
hit a barn door at three steps, and being 
gentle-like, therefore safe, and got no bo- 
nanza in sight, and would sort of look 
professional-like loitering around, him be- 
ing one as we can back, let’s back him, 
and the meeting adjourned to Tex’s Place 
to further bind the compact. Which 
friendly pledging wound up with Slim 
whacking a Mexican over the head with a 
whisky bottle, and a hurried exodus of all 
peace-loving creatures for the clear.” 

“Did you place him in prison?” 

“Who _" 

“Slim.” * 

“No, not exactly; he was a nuisance to 
the camp, so I told him to get out—the 
Mexican, of course—gave him a floater, 
and he floated.” 

The pair by this time had reached the 
first straggling tents. The evening was 
falling, and they walked in silence. This 
was the suburban district, one-half mile 
from the town, and was in complete 
silence, save for the occasional bark of a 
dog or the bray of a burro. 
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Although there were some four-hundred 
rough men in Greenwater at this time, it 
could boast of but one street. Camps of 
this sort require but one street, and that 
is for whisky traffic. This particular 
thoroughfare was known as the “Rag 
Dump.” 

This evening, life had just begun to be- 
stir itself. Gasoline lamps began to flare 
along the road, in front of saloons and 
gambling establishments, or, as is the rule, 
both combined. Phonographs and music 
boxes of neighboring resorts vied with one 
another in the greatest confusion. Gaming 
tables, in front of the resorts, graduaily 
filled with men who were not young. They 
were ugly, bewhiskered and browned, save 
the bartenders and professional gamblers, 
who were in their own world and at their 
ease; clean shaven, untouched by the des- 
ert and the sun. 

The Greenwater Club, the most popu- 
lar saloon of the alkali metropolis, was 
the property of Death Valley Slim (Hec- 
tor Meesham, was the name his father 
gave him), a half-breed Cherokee Indian, 
known locally as the man who spent four 
thousand dollars in one night for drinks 
in Rhyolite. He was a long mustachioed, 
black-haired Indian, and was at this mo- 
ment stretching his neck far over the bar, 
as if convincing the pale-faced bartender 
of his imbecility. - 

Slim was coatless, hatless, and had al- 
ways worn a dirty green shirt, corduroys 
and high steel-shod boots. This evening 
he was unshaven. His thin, snake-like 
mustache, drooped almost straight down 
over his chin. Beneath the shaggy eye- 
brows, wild eyes of jet wandered rest- 
lessly around, and at intervals the brown, 
bony fingers ran nervously through the 
disheveled mop of long black hair. - 

Slim knew all of Death Valley, but no 
man knew Slim. Scotty, of the motor, 
was his acolyte, and that same worthy, 
every autumn, set out with five burros for 
—no one knows where, on Slim’s business. 

In front of the Greenwater Club, on a 
camp stool, and before a bottle of rye, 
Gypsy Ryan smoked. This was the man 
who had walked from Amargosa to Silver 
Peak on one canteen of water. And that’s 
real fame. 

In a far corner of the tent, Bill Reyes, 
a half-breed Mexican, dozed. He wore 
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high-heeled boots of red leather, and he 
wore his guns in sight. 

Across the road from this tent saloon, 
five cayuses were tethered to a post. Near 
the top of this post the following notice 
was posted : 


MAN LOST! 


Name unknown. Left Furnace Creek 
Ranch with about two quarts of water, 
two sandwiches in pocket, for Death Val- 
ley. Dressed in khaki suit, red shirt and 
soft felt hat. Height about five feet ten 
inches, dark complexion; weight one hun- 
dred and sixty-five or seventy. On person 
had one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
in gold and greenbacks. Finder can keep 
money if he will bury him and report. 
Signed, Madison, Sheriff. 


Such notices were posted frequently, 
but rarely read. They were commonplace. 

The sheriff and his charge came up the 
dusty road. Silence followed after them. 
Beelzebub was before them. Lange’s 
Saloon was taken completely by surprise. 
The cards, good hands, became mixed 
with the dross. The phonograph was 
hushed. Drinks were left untouched up- 
on the bar. Every one peered into the 
road at “the neat little lady.” Then 
everybody looked at everybody else. Some- 
thing was decidedly wrong in Green- 
water. Somebody whispered: 

“Good hell—it’s Madison.” 

The tension was broken, and all rushed 
for the bar. Such a surprise is hard upon 
the system. Greenwater was evidently be- 
coming respectable. 

The pair in the road caused the same 
convulsion at Tex’s place, and at the half 
dozen other establishments along the road. 
The camp had sustained a severe shock. 
It could be felt in the atmosphere. 

The Greenwater Club was Madison’s 
native saloon. It was the stronghold of 
his clan. It supported and defended him ; 
he was its darling. They were cheaters, 
drunkards and dead-shots. He was none 
of these. He was a freak and was beloved. 

Madison was afraid of this journey up 
town; he was particularly afraid that 


something might happen at the Green- 


water Club. 
Such a thing had never befallen Green- 


water. Anything terrible might take 
place. 

Madison lied in a colossal fashion. A 
young lady’s fears must be allayed. 

“Oh, no; these places were not so bad 
as they looked; they were playing pea- 
knuckle. Yes, very harmless sort of men, 
these.” ‘ 

The two in the road approached the 
Greenwater Club. It was the last ob- 
struction in the rapids. Still, smooth 
water was beyond, could they reach it. 

Madison fixed his eyes to the front that 
his friends might feel the least possible 
encouragement. 

Slim was leaning against the door frame 
spitting bulky gobs of tobacco juice into 
the road and exchanging monosyllables 
with Gypsy Ryan, who, between his mus- 
ings, was carving the table with his jack- 
knife. 

Slim’s attention was drawn to the road. 

“Mother of God, what’s coming?” he 
ejaculated as he straightened up and 
tugged at his skinny mustache. He was 
staggered. He reached for his gun; then, 
as the girl’s frightened eyes took him in, 
pretended to tighten his belt—hedged, 
shuffled a bit, then settled down with open 
mouth into complete stupefaction. Death 
Valley Slim, who could hit a sparrow in 
the retina of the eye at four miles—Slim, 
who at dead of night, and dead drunk, had" 
wildly run from Willow Creek to Green- 
water, facing death at every step—was 
stupefied—down and out. His untamed 
spirit, his pride, was low. 

Gypsy Ryan fared no better. He opened 
his mouth for a yell, but no sound came 
forth. Gypsy, who held untold records to 
his credit, was speechless—dumbfounded. 

The smooth water was very near when 
the Mexican blood asserted itself. Ryan 
yelled : 

“Hello, come in and drink to the health 
of your prisoner—ha! ha!” 


“You infernal, damned idiot,” whis- 
pered Slim. 
“Bill Reyes, you shut up,” retorted 


Madison as he turned to the saloon and 
flushed. “Perhaps you don’t know any 
better. I am not alone.” 

Their fears confirmed—a lady. This 
strained atmosphere, however, did not. last 
long. It broke—all to pieces. 

As Madison turned to face his friends. 














the girl drew to the other side of the road, 
and in assuming indifference, her eyes 
wandered to the tie-post. 

“Man Lost!” She ran to the notice, 
unconscious of the fretting horses. “Red 
Shirt!”—then with a low moan, sank 
down in the dust, in the road, by the 
Greenwater Club. 

For one tense moment, the roughs stood 
transfixed, paralyzed, then they made a 
mad stampede for the white figure in the 
dust. 
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The melee surged around, close, for the 
first sight; then retreated to a safe dis- 
tance and formed a circle. 

Nobody spoke. Slim’s jet eyes bulged. 
He stared upon the girl, then stared at 
Madison. Madison stared at the limp 
bundle of skirts, then looked at Slim. Slim 
was the first to recover speech: 

“Sunstroke! Who is she? Hell, she 
can’t lay here. Here—you—Madison, find 
yourself—get a hold.” 

(End of First Part.) 











OUT OF THE WEST 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Carol me, carol me out of the West 

Songs of the promise and songs of the quest, 
Songs of the journey and songs of the fight, 
Carol me, carol me, songs of delight! 


Sing me the pride of the prairie and hill, 
Mighty spring freshets and salt waters still, 
Primeval canyons, and deserts unclaimed, 
Snow-powdered pinnacles, rivers unnamed. 


Sing me the bodies of women and men 
Forged for their labor as fitly as when 
Primitive heroes, on vast primal plains, 
Triumphed in battle and boasted their gains. 


Sing me the songs of the mind of the race 
Eager and buoyant and proud to keep pace 
With the hurrying age and the swift-flying need, 
Sciences new and new wonders to breed. 


Sing me the comrades, the equal and free, 
Yoke fellows noble and destined to be 
Mighty forefathers and mothers of peace 


Ruling together. 


God speed their increase! 


Waves of the ocean of wonders, rejoice! 
Breeze of the prairie, with magica] voice, 
Carol me, carol me out of the West, 


Songs of the promise, and songs of the quest! 
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THE LURE AND THE LOSS 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


HE INTENSE ambition of the 
present age is the acquisition of 
wealth, in larger or smaller 
amounts, according to the cupid- 

ity or fiduciary propensity of the aspir- 
ant. One such effort is narrated in the 
epilogue of the succeeding story, a story 
that takes its niche in the columbarium 
of other futile and abortive quests for 
hidden or lost wealth; ranging from the 
attempted discovery of millions secluded 
by the antique buccaneers to the partici- 
pation in an Anneke Jans estate. 

In 1883, two Americans, P. R. Wil- 
liams and John Kerr, under the firm name 
of Williams & Kerr, were engaged in the 
private banking business on Rio de Santa 
Maria, Santiago de Cuba. As is custom- 
ary among the Latin nations, many Cub- 
ans deposited valuables and money with- 
out the customary banking transaction, 
and for such depositors Williams & Kerr 
became custodians to a large amount. 
Whether the seething unrest preceding the 
Cuban revolution catised the firm to ap- 
prehend the looting of the bank (whose 
business had grown to large dimensions 
and become very prosperous), or whether 
they deemed the time felicitous to loot it 
themselves, is unknown; but the latter 
course was decided on, and they concealed 
a quantity of valuables and money and de- 
camped with the remainder. Possibly 
their avarice was irresistibly provoked, 
and they deemed that its gratification 
would be lost sight of, or forgotten, or 
condoned, in the turbulent maelstrom of 
blood and cruelty characterizing the 
Revolution. In the flight, Williams was 


captured and shot to death; Kerr and his 
wife, after many exciting and dangerous 
adventures, escaping to Buenos Ayres, all 
interest in them lapsing in Cuba, as they 
were presumed to have been drowned. The 
fugitives were unaware of this, however, 
and for a couple of years led a nomadic 


and fearful life; tremulous of recognition, 
apprehension and extradition, and during 
which Mrs. Kerr, through nervous fear 
and the restless journeying, became seri- 
ously ill. ‘That she might rest and re- 
cuperate, Kerr gave her $50,000, and she 
went to California, ultimately, in 1886, 
settling in Oakland, where, for some time, 
she received letters regularly from her 
husband in Buenos Ayres. This commu- 
nication suddenly ceased, and again Mrs. 
Kerr became seriously ill, remaining in 
that state for some time; when, to the as- 
tonishment of her physicians and friends, 
she rallied, recuperated and announced 
that she was going to Santiago de Cuba. 
She made all the needful preparations for 
ker journey, but on the eve of departure 
was again taken sick, and for many weeks 
was attended by Mrs. A. M. Smith, a 
trained nurse, who became both a careful 
and effective ministrant and a devoted 
and affectionate companion. After a long 
period of sickness, Mrs. Kerr realized that 
the wings of the Angel of Death were 
wafting her breath from her, and the need 
for settling her affairs in order imminent. 
She called Mrs. Smith to her bedside, 
thanked her for her care and solicitude, 
and said: “You have been a true gnd pre- 
cious friend to me during these last days, 
and I want to try and show my gratitude 
to you, for I never can adequately recom- 
pense you for your kindness to me. In 
attending to my toilette, you may have 
noticed that I always carry about me a 
little leather bag; that bag contains a 
valuable secret, and that bag and its con- 
tents I now give to you, with a trust at- 
tached to the gift. You take the bag and 
open it. and I will explain the meaning 
of the paper you will find therein.” 
Mrs. Smith did as directed, and, on 
undoing the string, found a piece of dis- 
colored paper, which she placed in Mrs. 
Kerr’s nervous and wasted hands. Un- 

















folding it gingerly, the latter said: “This 
is a chart indicating where a million dol- 
lars in Spanish gold and a million in 
Spanish currency are concealed under the 
floor of a recom in a certain house in San- 
tiago; and which was hidden there by 
my husband that it might not be seized 
by predatory revolutionists. The people 
there said that he was a thief; they killed 
his partner, and they would have also 


killed him, but by the aid of friends and* 


the liberal use of money we escaped to 
Buenos Ayres. There I became very sick, 
and my dear husband sent me to Califor- 
nia with $50,000, and confided to me this 
secret of the hiding place of the money, as 
he realized that he could never return 
there and unearth it. It was our inten- 
tion that he should rejoin me here, after 
which I should go to Santiago and recover 
the fortune. But, after a time I ceased 
to hear from him, and now I shall never 
be able to fulfil his and my desire to get 
the money. Therefore, 1 want you to do 
so, and, if you get the funds, use a large 
part of them to build and maintain an 
Old Ladies’ Home in Oakland, as a tes- 
timony of my earnest appreciation of the 
great kindness I have received from so 
many of the good people here.” 

Mrs. Smith promised to faithfully exe- 
cute the terms of Mrs. Kerr’s bequest, 
and then the latter explained the crypto- 
gram, which designated a building on 
Santa Maria street, opposite the old Cath- 
olic cathedral, as the mausoleum of the 
fortune. This building, the Senor de la 
Rue, an old friend of the Kerr’s, had writ- 
ten them fifteen years previously, was 
called the Hotel Alba. In that building 
the firm of Williams & Kerr had had its 
office, and of the suite one was Kerr’s pri- 
vate office. This room was one of the 
largest in the house, was on the ground 
floor, and could readily be identified be- 
cause in one corner there was a large 
block of stone forming a part of the adobe 
floor. This stone would be found to have 
chiselled on its nether side a rough simili- 
tude of a cross, and at the extremity of 
one of the arms would be found a small 
projection of wax, inside of which would 
be found a valuable ruby ring that before 
that had been for one hundred and fifty 
years as an heirloom in Mr. Kerr’s ante- 
cedents. Directly under the cross and 
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Aladdin’s ring, buried beneath some seven 
feet of debris, in an excavation made from 
the solid rock, would be discovered two 
large iron chests, and one wooden one, 
which contained the money and many 
very valuable documents. “Those papers 
must be burned to the very last shred,” 
shouted the now frenzied woman, and the 
dazed and fascinated nurse also promised 
strict compliance with this injunction. 

Thus the secret came into the cogni- 
zance of Mrs. Smith, and under the pro- 
viso that she must be its sole custodian, 
until such time as it seemed feasible that 
the measures should be taken to exhume 
the treasure from its sarcophagus. Shortly 
after the peculiar and important inter- 
view, Mrs. Kerr realized the validity of 
the quatrain of Omar Khayyam: 


“Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s 
rest 

A Sultan to the realm of death addresst ; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest.” 


The Ferrash struck Mrs. Kerr in 1904. 
But Mrs. Smith was financially unable 
to prosecute the quest for the treasure- 
trove, and therefore possessed her soul and 
her secret in patience until a favorable 


The rock marked by a cross. 
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opportunity would present itself for 
liquidating the expense necessary for the 
making of the journey and investigation. 
No such juncture arrived until 1908, 
when she disclosed the secret to her step- 
son, A. J. Inger, that he might impart its 
general tenor to Mr. John H. Young, 
who was connected with the Southern 
Pacific Railway. Mr. Young was im- 
pressed with the story and the probabilities 
of the enterprise, and asked Mrs. Smith 
if he could bring Adolph Ottinger—a 
man of means, energy and enterprise, and 
formerly a well-known ticket-broker of 
San Francisco—to her that he might hear 
the story and judge whether he would 
finance the enterprise. She finally con- 
sented and related to Mr. Ottinger the de- 
tails of the matter, after which he agreed 
to provide the means for the journey and 
any other finances requisite for the dis- 
closure of the treasure, but made it a 
staunch condition before doing so that he 
should examine the chart, as well as any 
other papers that might be in the envelope 
given by Mrs. Kerr to Mrs. Smith. To 
this condition Mrs. Smith demurred, but 
consented to such examination after the 
expedition had reached Santiago. This and 
other conditions were agreed upon ver- 
bally. Other negotiations were entered up- 
on with the following contractual result: 


THIS UNDERSTANDING AND 
AGREEMENT is entered into by the four 
following parties: Mrs. A. M. Smith, No. 
1; A. J. Inger, No. 2; J. H. Young, No. 
3, and A. “Ottinger, No. 4. These four 
parties agree to go together to a certain 


city in Cuba for the purpose of procuring - 


a sum of money, gold bars or other valu- 
ables, hidden or buried under a certain 
building in said city. The exact amount 
of, or the value of, this treasure is not 
known by any of the parties. The draw- 
ings, plans or other information as to 
the exact location of said valuables are 
now in possession of Mrs. Smith, who 
agrees that upon the arrival of the four 
parties at this city in Cuba, she will at 
once acquaint the other. three parties men- 
tioned above with all the details as to the 
location of the building and the exact 
location of the treasure in the building. 
Upon arriving at this city, it is agreed 
that the four parties shall all work to- 


gether in good faith, each knowing all the 
facts and details. All shall enter the 
building together, and all shall be present 
when any investigation is made. It is 
further agreed that all papers as to rent- 
ing, buying or leasing this building shall 
be made out in favor of J. H. Young, 
who agrees that he will not enter the said 
premises, or attempt to start any investi- 
gation whatsoever unless all of the four 
parties are present. 

J. H. Young further agrees that after 
a thorough investigation has been made, 
not to exceed twenty days after possession 
has been taken of said building, that he 
will turn over the title to said property to 
Mr. Ottinger, who advanced the money to 
buy same. Upon getting possession of the 
entire amount of money, gold or other 
valuables, it is understood that the entire 
amount shall be brought to the United 
States before any division is made, unless 
agreed upon otherwise by a majority of 
the four. 

Mr. Ottinger, for his trouble and for 
advancing certain sums of money as de- 
scribed below, shall receive for his share 
the sum of $250,000—this amount to be 
the very first sum taken from the whole 
amount at the time of the division. If it 
should develop that the entire amount and 
value of the treasury is less than $250,000 
it is clearly understood that Mr. Ottinger 
shall have the full amount of the entire 
treasure, and neither of the other three 
parties are to have any claim whatsoever, 
unless the value is more than $250,000. 

Mr. A. Ottinger agrees that he will pay 
the following expenses, provided the 
agreement is fulfilled by the parties men- 
tioned, not to exceed $478, which includes 
all railroad fare, steamship transportation 
and living expenses; for example, thirty- 
day trip, $2 per day a person; three per- 
sons, $180; two round-trip tickets, San 
Francisco to New Orleans, $135 ; sleepers, 
San Francisco to New Orleans and re- 
turn, $23; two round-trip steamship 
tickets New Orleans to Cuba, $90; money 
advanced Mrs. Smith, $50. 

The above estimate does not include the 
amount that will be required to get pos- 
session of the building, as this amount is 
unknown at the present time, but A. Ot- 
tinger does agree to advance a reasonable 
amount and use every effort with the 
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other three parties in getting possession of 
the building. 

It is further agreed by the parties men- 
tioned in this agreement that Mr. Ottin- 
ger will be reimbursed for all outlay of 
expenses in connection with this proposi- 
tion in event of success of this particular 
matter, but in no case will A. Ottinger 
be held liable in event that the property 
herein mentioned cannot be secured, or 
any other conditions which may arise in 
connection with the circumstances men- 
tioned herein, and A. Ottinger will be held 
responsible only for the expenses men- 
tioned in this contract, and not beyond, 
unless he voluntarily renders such ser- 
vices or assistance as he may deem it ad- 
visable to do. 





The party left San Francisco on Satur- 
day, June 20, 1908, at 4 p. m., on the 
Sunset Limited for New Orleans, and 
thence to Havana, Mr. Ottinger carrying 
with him a pertinent letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Heinrich Runken, of the bank- 
ing firm of Upham & Co., of Havana, 
from the prominent financier, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, of the Crocker-Wool- 
worth National Bank. Mr. Nate Frank- 
lin, an intimate friend of Mr. Ottinger, 
accompanied them for the pleasure and 
excitement of the trip. On arrival at 
Havana, Mr. Ottinger procured from Mr. 
Runken a letter to Mr. Rudolph Shuman, 
the Consul-General at Santiago, whither 
the party arrived on Monday, June 29th. 
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There Mrs. Smith exhibited to Mr. Ottin- 
ger the chart, showing the place where the 
treasure was hidden. 

So, consider the exultation and impa- 
tience of the hunters, their quarry so close 
to their eager hands and unreasonable 
wealth only waiting to be dug up, that 
would insure them amplitude of comfort 
and luxury for the remainder of their llives. 
How they realized the triumphant jubila- 
tion of Monte Cristo on his escape from 
the Chateau d’If and his anticipated ac- 
quisition of dominaton over all adversity 
and trivial obstacles when he held in his 
grasp the key to pronounced success. But 
it was particularly needful to proceed cir- 
cumspectly. Mrs. Smith and Messrs. 
Young and Inger put up at the Palace 
Hotel, while Messrs. Ottin- 
ger and Franklin sought 
the hospitality of the Ven- 
ice Hotel. Each of the men 
was then allotted a specific 
part of the work to be done: 
Mr. Ottinger ascertaining 
all the data about the firm 
of Williams & Kerr, and its 
tragic dissolution fifteen 
years previously; that the 
firm had had offices, com- 
prising one or two rooms on 
the ground floor in the office 
building rechristened the 
Hotel Alba, and that the 
Senor de la Rue, who had 
written to Mrs. Kerr in 
Oakland had died about a 
year before. 

During this research, Mr. 
¥oung had visited the Alba and had cas- 
ually inquired of Boniface Margo Silhoma 
whether he could obtain some rooms in his 
hotel for the purpose of storing goods. 
Senor Silhoma replied “manana,” in the 
procrastinating Spanish way, and as a 
very unsatisfactory definition of the time 
when any such arrangement _might be 
made. Mr. Young, however, gained per- 
mission to. look around and see whether 
some of the rooms were suitable for his 
ostensible purpose. He found that a large 
corridor of the hotel openéd into the 
street, and on one side thereof, also abut- 
ting on the street, was a saloon, immedi- 
ately to the rear of which was a room, 
numbered 6, filled with old plunder. In 
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the rear of room 6 was another numbered 
7, and the door being open, Young en- 
tered it and looked around. His heart al- 
most ceased its function, and his breath 
came hard and fast as he saw in one cor- 
ner a large block of stone set in the 
earthen floor. Assuming an imperturba- 
bility he was far from feeling, he entered 
the saloon, partook of a draught of vil- 
Jainous aguadiente, had a little conversa- 
tion with the Ganymede, whereby he ac- 
quired a little valid data and walked out. 
He immediately saw his three associates 
and informed them that he had found the 
room designated as the repository in the 
diagram and identified the stone beneath 
which was the presumptive cache. 

Not a great amount of sleep was in- 
dulged in by the entities of the quartette 
that night. The ensuing morning Ottin- 
ger instructed Young to lease the saloon 
and the two contiguous rooms 6 and 7, 
if the landlord “didn’t want the earth” 
as his compensation. Young 
accordingly waited on Senor 
Silhoma and submitted his 
proposition, alleging that he 
‘desired to transform the 
leased premises into a first- 
class American saloon. 
Senor Silhoma said he 
would rent them for $37.50 
a month, if the owner of the 
hotel would acquiesce in the - 
arrangement. The proprie- 
tor, Senor Silverstina, how- 
ever, positively declined to 
allow the sub-letting, and 
further disappointed Young 
by stating that the landlord 
would forfeit his lease if he 
entered into any such con- 
tract. The chagrined 
Young then waited on Ot- 
tinger and asserted that 
they would have to buy the 
hotel for $25,000, but this 
proposition Ottinger  re- 
fused to accede to until he 
had seen what lay under 
the important black of 
stone. Ultimately, Inger and Young 
hired rooms in the hotel for themselves, 
and also obtained room seven as a 
storeroom for their goods, paying therefor 
$30 for thirty days’ occupancy, and, to 
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make a plausible showing, put several to- 
bacco boxes and whisky barrels in the 
room; the thrifty Ottinger asserting that 
they could be advantageously utilized in 
packing away the concealed gold on its 
liberation. Thus far all had gone well 
and the time arrived for the initiatory 
digging toward their enrichment. 

The prospective diggers obtained picks 
and spades, but forbore their use, as they 
found that there were a good many resi- 
dents in the Hotel Alba, and they were 
nervously apprehensive of any interrup- 
tion or detection. But, at last, on Friday, 
July 3d, at the hour of midnight, they 
entered room 7 with a supply of candles 
and a diamond drill that promoter Ottin- 
ger had purchased for $35. They pried 
up the ominous block of stone, and found 
on the under side a roughly chiseled cross, 
and on one of its arms a protuberance of 
what was apparently wax. Removing the 
cerement, Mr. Ottinger disclosed a magni- 





Diagram showing the treasure hunters at work. The 
figure in the lower channel is that of the man who re- 
moved the treasure. 


ficent ruby ring. By this time the candles 
carried by Young and Inger were wobbling 
about in their tremulous hands, and grease 
was indiscriminately scattered about 
theirs and Ottinger’s clothing; the latter 
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conceding that he was in such a tensely 
nervous condition that he could not have 
held a candle at all. He started to work 
with the diamond drill, and soon found 
that it was not encountering rock, but was 
penetrating earth or debris, thus once 
more corroborating the allegations of the 
chart. He shortly thereafter pulled up 
the drill and found some splinters of 
wood adhering to its point, whereupon he 
joyously, but quietly, remarked: “Boys, 
we’ve got the fortune now; it’s a cinch!” 

Their delving had then to be discon- 
tinued as daylight was approaching, so 
they discreetly stole away to resume oper- 
ations on the night of Independence Day, 
a time that they fervently hoped would 
set on their lack of financial independ- 
ence. 

July 4th was fearfully hot, and the 
searchers were ravenous for the resump- 
tion of their hunt, so to try and make the 
time less apparent in its tardy passing, 
they visited San Juan Hill and re-peopled 
it with the contending troops and the im- 
petuous Colonel Roosevelt, although their 
thoughts continuously reverted from the 
hill to the hole in the corner of room 7. 
At last the superheated day and evening 
drooled away, and at midnight, Young, 
Inger and Ottinger were, by turns, stead- 
ily shoveling out the dirt from the hole, 
frequently picking up coins scattered 
through the fragmentary mass. They ul- 
timately reached two iron chests and a 
wooden chest, or box, all empty and with 
their lids pried open, and their golden as- 
pirations were lurched to the bitterest dis- 
appointment. 

In the early gray of the morning, they 
discerned a ray of light enter the hole, and 
descried that it came from a tunnel lead- 
ing to the outside, and that instantly 
solved the mystery of the empty chests 
and broken box, and of the waterhaul they 
had made in lieu of the magnificent plun- 
der they had reasonably anticipated. The 
coins they had found proved to be gold, 
and worth $1,243, so that those, with the 
ruby ring, would more than compensate 
for the expenses of the trip—so buoyant 
before the chests were attained, so disap- 
pointing afterward. ' 

The ruby ring was given to Mrs. Smith 
and the $243 divided between the three 
men, Ottinger receiving in addition the 
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$1,000 as remuneration for the money 
spent. 

The day after the evanescence of the 
two millions, Mr. Ottinger visited the lot 
contiguous to the hotel, and found a fence 
surrounding it, but with a hole in _ it, 
through which he entered. He then saw 
a small bungalow about eight feet from 
the side of the hotel, and adjacent to the 
wall of room 7. This bungalow he en- 
tered, and there saw the moutli of the tun- 
nel leading from its floor to the former 
cache of the treasure; the tunnel having 
been hewn through the solid rock, obvi- 
ously by the explorer who had distanced 
the quartette in the attainment of the 
wealth. So to satisfy his curiosity in the 
matter, Ottinger asked Consul Shuman 
to introduce him to one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Santiago, and he thus made the 
acquaintance of Senor Laredo. Ottinger 
asked him who had built a high fence 
around the vacant lot adjacent to the 
hotel (into which the sole window of room 
7 opened) and was informed that a Span- 
ish priest had come from Buenos Ayres 
about 1899 or 1900, had bought the lot, 
fenced it in, and built the little bungalow 
near the corner on which room No. 7 
abutted. Laredo also told him that the 
padre had bought the former home of the 
Kerr’s (where their only son had died 
of smallpox but a few days before their 
flight) situated near the gas-works, 
which fine gas works Senor Laredo also 
said had been built by Kerr for the city. 
He likewise stated that the padre had been 
very reticent, and had lived a secluded 
existence; that he ultimately sold the 
properties for much less than he had paid 
for them, and disappeared from the San- 
tiago purview, as did very shortly after- 
ward the chagrined quartette. 

The reasonable presumption is, that 
about the time Mrs. Kerr ceased hearing 
from her husband he was mortally sick, 
and called in the padre to receive the last 
consolatory offices of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; that in his last confession, he im- 
parted the secret of the cache to his con- 
fessor, who utilized it either for his per- 
sonal or clerical aggrandizement, and, 
very naturally and expediently, forebore 
communicating with any kinsfolk of 
Kerr. If this surmise be correct, and this 
narrative is read by the Farther or any 
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of his confreres, they will confer a favor 
on Mrs. Smith and her stepson, Mr. In- 
ger (who are well-known and highly re- 
spected residents of Oakland), if he, or 
they, will make what appears to him, or 
them, as an equitable division of the 


_wealth that dropped into the theological, 
in lieu of into the transmigratory lega- 
tee’s lap. 
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It is not a reasonable assumption that 
Mr. Kerr, disguised, retrieved the fortune, 
as he would have made a critical clean-up 


‘and would hardly have gone to all the 


trouble of building a bungalow and tun- 
neling through the rock to reach a spot 





so much more easily attained by the 
method pursued by the heroes of this 
story. 

j 








IN NOVEMBER 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS 


Wildly the wind-torn mists at dawn 
Break from the barren hill; 
And the wind blows bleak and chill, 
And scatters the leaves on the lawn. 


Deep from the Deep the summons came; 
And the white flower by the shore 
Tremblingly bent before 

The wind’s relentless claim. 


And “Death! and the year is dead!” we cry. 
‘Death! and our hearts are dead.” 
“Nothing is left to be said.” 

“There is no light in the sky.” 


“OQ look, who in sorrow forget the sea! 
For the stream can never end 
Till its waters meet and blend 

With the Deep that hath called for me.” 


“O hear, for afar on the tide along 
Sings the effulgent surge; , 
And the moan and disconsolate dirge 
Of Night is changed to a song.” 


And over the wind and the waters, clear, 
A living voice—“The grave 
Is only a darkling wave 

Of the Deep that swept me here. 


“The grave is only the lillied gate 
That opes to a garden fair; 
And you on the roadway there 

+ Must still yet a little wait.” 


Wildly the wind-blown mists uplift, 
Wild breaks the barren day; 
But over the hills,—away 


Toward the sea—there is light in the rift. 




















BY. WILL 


QO ANY ONE who does not know 

San Francisco intimately, the 

idea of a Passion Play being 

produced in the metropolis of 
the Pacific Coast must appear something 
of an anomaly. The man in Michigan 
who reads about our graft prosecutions, 
the Vassar girl whose cousin Tom lived 
here for six months, and the short-skirted 
tourist from classic Boston who has par- 
ticipated in a specially conducted China- 
town tour—all these and more ci their ilk 
are very likely to raise their eyebrows, if 
not decorously to wink, when they read of 
San Francisco producing a Passion Play. 
Have they not all heard that San Fran- 
cisco is the wickedest city in the world? 
They may not altogether believe it, of 
course; but at the same time they are 
prone té hold, with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, that San Francisco is not precisely 
a devotional center. 

We who are on the spot, we who were 
born here and raised here and live here, 
know better. -We know that San Francisco 
has an unsavory side—how etherwise could 
Eastern visitors find life ‘here worth 
‘while ?—but we also know that the typical 
San Franciscan is not by any means a 
had lot. Furthermore, if we have probed 
a little beneath the surface of things, the 
fact has been brought home to us that San 
Francisco abounds with men and women 
possessed of strong, deep and practical re- 
ligious convictions. ‘Too long has San 
Francisco been regarded as a city of res- 
taurants—and other things; it is oppor- 
tune to emphasize the fact that San Fran- 
cisco is likewise a city of churches. 

In itself the fact might not count for 
much were we not to bear in mind that 
churchgoers in San Francisco differ great- 
ly from church-goers elsewhere. There is 
very little smug religiosity here. We are 
not over-burdened with men who cheat 
and steal and lie all week, and then sit 


SAN FRANCISCO’S PASSION PLAY 


SCARLET 


in their rented pews on Sunday morning. 
Men of that class elsewhere go to church; 
here, they stay at home. Many San Fran- 
ciscans, it is safe to say, do not know 
what the inside of a church looks like; 
but those who do know are consistent wor- 
shipers. They are true to the basic prin- 
ciples of revealed religion, and they have 
the courage of their creeds. As a conse- 
quence, San Francisco’s churches are well 
supported, and the men and women who 
support them are actuated by a genuine 
religious spirit. This it is that made so 
signal a success of the Passion Play re- 
cently produced under the direction of the 
Franciscan Fathers. 

As originally planned, the Passion Play 
was to have been a strictly parochial pro- 
duction designed for the edification of the 
German catholics who attend St. Boni- 
face’s Church in Golden Gate avenue. The 
offering was to be staged in the parish hall 
—the expenditure of time and money was 
to be small, and the great world was to 
know nothing whatever of the occurrence. 
Nothing more ambitious was in the mind 
of Father Josaphat Kraus, who planned 
the production. 

But San Francisco thought otherwise. 
Public sentiment was aroused, and potent 
influence was brought to bear upon the 
humble Franciscan, with ‘the result that 
the sacred drama was presented on a scale 
of almost unbelievable magnificence and 
grandeur. San Francisco is now justly 
entitled to the name of a second Oberam- 
mergau—uniless, indeed, Oberammergau 
deserves to be called a second San Fran- 
cisco. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is a con- 
servative estimate of the cost of the pro- 
duction, a cost which involved acres of 
scenery, countless yards of expensive cos- 
tumes and miles of electric wiring. The 
largest auditorium in the city was char- 
tered for the season of rehearsals and pro- 
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ductions, and a stage constructed 234 feet 
long and 65 feet deep—the largest stage 
ever used west of Chicago. To further 
the acoustic properties of the building, a 
net of finest piano wire was stretched from 
wall to wall, with results commensurate 
with the expense and originality of the de- 
vice. 

Rightly to understand the Passion Play 
we must know something of the man who 
stands sponsor for it. Father Josaphat 


Kraus is the direct antithesis of the popu- 
lar conception of the Franciscan monk. He 
is not corpulent, nor florid, nor, in the of- 
fensive sense, jolly. Father Josaphat is 
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work—he is an accomplished scholar and 
linguist—Father Josaphat brought to his 
routine labors a mind capable of convert- 
ing experience into knowledge. His duties 
in the confessional, in the hospital, in the 
asylum, brought him close to human 
nature. He learned men and the ways of 
men, their strength and their weakness ; 
and this knowledge brought the conviction 
that, despite what prosy moralists may 
say to the contrary, the average man is in- 
fluenced less by reason than-by. emotion. 
Father Josaphat is a Catholic monk, 
and the reason why the Catholic monk ex- 
ists to-day is that he may help his fellow- 








Photo Terkelson & Henry. 


A Group of Pious Women. 


small in stature and slightly built, with 
a well-shaped head delicately poised above 
the expansive collar of his brown monastic 
habit. His face is youthful, almost boy- 
ish—the face of a man who, shielded from 
the sordid things of life, has devoted years 
to the calm contemplation of eternal 
truth. ‘ 

For something like a score of years, 
Father Josaphat has labored in the work 


of the Catholic priesthood at St. Boniface’s 


Church. Admirably trained for his life 





men to live better, nobler lives. So Father 
Josaphat sought to do his little share in 
the great work of uplifting humanity. And 
there is no suggestion of cant in the ex- 
pression as it is understood by men like 
him. He sincerely strived for the better- 
ment of the man in the street—for this he 
labored and prayed. And then, finding 
that the man in the street is profoundly 
influenced by an appeal, rightly made, to 
his emotional nature, Father Josaphat 
asked himself this question: “How can I 
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make some mighty appeal to the emotional 
nature of the man in the street, an appeal 
that will result in his becoming wiser and 
better and nobler, an appeal that will 
bring him nearer to God and make of him 
more of a man?” 

The Passion Play of San Francisco is 
the answer to that question. Believer and 
unbeliever agree on this, the Catholic 
monk devoted to a life of self-immolation 
and service, and the fool that says in his 
heart, ““There is no God,” are here at one 
—in all the history of the world, Christ— 
whether considered as man or as Man-God 
—is the hero transcendent. What is truly 
heroic tears at the heartstrings, every man 
of the red corpuscle thrills. at the recital 
of deeds of heroism. It is purely an emo- 
tional appeal; but emotion, and not rea- 
son, rules the world. 

This consideration it was that gave the 
San Francisco Passion Play birth. To bet- 
ter man, I must appeal to the emotional 
in man; the emotional nature thrills at 
the touch of the heroic’; the supreme hero 
is Christ, and the story of his life is the 
tale of heroism most exalted. Therefore, 
the Passion Play will touch man’s emotion 
most intimately and: will aid him to be- 
come truer to himself and his God. Such, 
substantially, was the way Father Josa- 
phat formulated the motives for what is 
destined to be remembered by all who 
know him.as the masterwork of his life. 

This conception of the scope of the 


sacred drama is by no means new. The. 


same underlying principle was the inspira- 
tion of those canonized playwrights of the 
Christian Church, Gregory the Roman 
bishop, and Hroswitha, the German nun, 
and the basis of the elaborate sacred pa- 
geants which, in various forms, flourished 
for long in Italy, France, Spain, Germany 
and England. Even to-day it is the in- 
spiration of the decennial passion plays 
produced at Oberammergau and in the 
Tyrol. But, in Father Josaphat’s case, 
though the idea was not original, the ap- 
plication of it was both novel and new. 


Americans are vastly different from 


Germans and ‘Tyrolese. And in San 


Francisco, more even than in self-cen- 
tered and provincial New York, worldly 
interests and sophistication are apparent. 
We are not isolated mountaineers and un- 
assuming peasants. A passion play in a 
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remote German village is one thing; a 
passion play in a bustling, cosmopolitan 
American city is quite another. This par- 
ticular aspect of San Francisco’s Passion 
Play demands emphasis. 

In the construction of his sacred drama, 
Father Josaphat followed, along general 
lines, the play which has made Oberam- 
mergau famous. From the German drama 
he adopted the unique and impressive de- 
vice of a triple stage; that is, a central 
stage flanked by two smaller stages. On 
the main stage was enacted the life story 
of Christ; on the stages at right and left 
scenes were depicted from the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament scenes were 
chosen with a view to emphasize the sym- 
bolism of the sacred drama and to portray, 
in a manner at once*vivid and convincing, 
the relation between the types and prophe- 
cies of the old dispensation and their ful- 
fillment in the life of the Savior. 

In the fourth act of the first division of 
the production, for instance, while on 
the main stage was depicted the Last Sup- 
per and the betrayal of the Master by 
Judas for thirty pieces of silver, on thie 
flanking stages were presented the sacrifice 
of bread and wine made by the Priest of 
the Most High, Melchisedec, and the bar- 
tering of the boy Joseph by his brethren. 
Similarly, in the scene which, for dramatic 
intensity and depth of appeal must be re- 
garded as the climax of the production, 
which culminates. with the Savior, stripped 
and agonized, hanging on the cross, the 
flanking stage to the left presented a won- 
derfully impressive tableau of the brazen 
serpent which Moses held aloft to the Is- 
raelites as a symbol of their salvation. 

Each production of the Passion Play 
consumed four evenings. This in itself is 
an indication of the extensive scale on 
which the drama was performed. The 
east consisted of more than 400 perform- 
ers, not including a chorus of 200 voices 
and an orchestra of 40 pieces. 

To give, in anything like adequate 
phrasing, one’s impressions of this superb 
triumph of Christian piety and dramatic 
art, is totally out of the question. Not 
even the hardened and facile dramatic crit- 
ics of the San Francisco dailies were able 
to record their opinion in a manner ap- 
proaching coherence. Like all really great 
appeals to the*emotions, the San Francisco 
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Werner Miller as Apostle. 
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Passion Play cannot be described ; it must 
be seen—and lived. 


One thing, however, is certain. ‘To any- 


one who, with an alert mind and an open . 


heart, witnessed that sacred pageant, all 
merely theatrical presentations must 
henceforth appear tawdry and hollow. The 
utter absence of conventional stage tricks, 
the naturalness and sincerity of the sur- 
prisingly well-chosen cast, the simple and 
dignified appositeness of the scenery ; 
above all, the magnitude and magnificence 
vf the production—these things carried 
with them such an impressiveness and con- 
viction that, for the time being, at least, 
even the agnostic most spiritually color- 
blind must have struck his breast with the 
centurion at that appalling climax, and 
like the centurion made that spontaneous 
confession of faith: “Indeed, this was the 
Son of God!” 
In San Francisco’s Passion Play we had, 
among other things, the drama diverced 
from the theatre. From scene to scene 
the production gripped with soul-search- 
ing intensity; but there was present 
‘nothing whatever of the theatrical atmos- 
phere. The simple purple curtains which 
draped the stages had little in common 
with the gaudily decorated “rag” of the 
modern playhouse, and nothing at all with 
the hideous advertising curtain which is 
an affront alike to the aesthetic sense and 
the sense of humor. And the orchestra, 
instead of being planted in front of the 
_ stage, were banked at the rear of the au- 
ditorium, behind the audience. The at- 
mosphere was not theatrical. Rather, it 
was ecclesiastical in the best sense of the 
word. 

What ‘helped very seatitally to 
strengthen the production and to chisel 
the stage pictures in the memory was the 
musical accompaniment. The score was 
of a composite nature, and was brought 
into unity by Father Peter Huesges. To 
him is due the unqualified success of the 
orchestration. From the masterpieces of 
Gounod, Palestrina, Handel, Mendelssohn 
and Rossini, Father Huesges made careful 
dnd appropriate selections. To these he 
added some of his own really unusual com- 
positions, and blended the whole into a 
score that proved fully equal to the occa- 
sion. The music was an integral part of 
the production. Neither the orchestra nor 
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the chorus obtruded itself into undue 
prominence, but both, observing harmony 
with the dialogue and the tableaux, added 
to the artistic and devotional aspects of 
the production. 

For the production was both artistic and 
devotional. From neither viewpoint was 
it deficient, and from neither viewpoint 
was it overdone. The ultra artistic nav- 
seates and the ultra-devotional annoys. 
“The artistic triumph of San Francisco’s 
Passion Play was attested by the wrapt 
attention of the audience and by the al- 
most palpable stirring of the profoundest 
emotional depths observable as the play 
approached its matchless climax. ‘The de- 
votional thrall of the drama was not less 
in evidence. There is little exaggeration 
in the statement that men who came to 
scoff remained to pray, and whatever exag- 
geration there is refers only to the scoffers. 
Few, if any, of the vast audience were 
present through unworthy motives, but 
curiosity brought scores; and it was pre- 
cisely on such persons that the play seemed 
to have the deepest effect. 

One reason of the success of the Passion 
Play in San Francisco was its novelty. But 
that alone does not suffice to explain its 
unprecedented triumph. Novelty might, 
indeed, prompt a man to drop in on the 
play for one night, that he might say he 
had seen it; but it was something more 
than novelty that lured veteran theatre- 
goers from musical comedy and American 
melodrama and French comedy and “ad- 
vanced” vaudeville for four successive 
evenings. Witnessing San  Francisco’s 
Passion Play was an experience at once 
unique and uplifting. 

Once | heard of a man with a hatred 
of heroes and hero-worship who was per- 
suaded to visit the tomb of Napoleon. He 
had no use for Napoleon. The remark- 
able Corsican he regarded as an upstart 
and a trickster, a man devoid of ideals, of 
manhood, of greatness. But he visited 
the tomb of Napoleon. He went with a 
scoff on his lips; he came with his head 
bowed. 

“Well?” queried a friend. 

“Well,” retarned the hero hater, “I’ve 
changed my mind. You know the low 
opinion [ have always had of Napoleon. 
That opinion is mine no more. Napoleon 
-was a wonderful, wonderful man.” 
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The friend whistled softly. 

“This beats everything. You’re not the 
sort of man to change your mind with the 
wind. What’s happened to you, anyway?” 

“Happened? I’ve seen the tomb of 
Napoleon—that’s what has happened! [ 


hadn’t been in there ten seconds when F 
realized that heretofore I had been all> 
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wrong about Napoleon. I felt it, I knew 
it. How it happened I don’t know. There 
is something wonderful about it all in 
there—the solemn grandeur, the silence, 
the awful dignity of the surroundings, the 
vastness of the dome—all that, and more. 
But it wasn’t those things exactly; it was 
the totality of impression, the atmosphere 
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Anthony and Joseph Willbrand as Pharisees. 
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Lloyd Warren as Pontius Pilate. 
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Alexander Micheloff, as Simon, the Leper. 














of the place. It has made a convert of 
me, has revolutionized some of my fun- 
damental notions of men and of life. And 
when people accuse me of being inconsist- 
ent, al] 1 can say is this, ‘I have seen the 
tomb of Napoleon.’ ” 

Such, on a vastly different scale, was the 
impression received at San Francisco’s 
Passion Play. The chorus, the orchestra, 
the unconventional surroundings, the sim- 
ply worded script and the unsophisticated 
performers, all served to stir even the cal- 
loused first-nighter out of his professional 
apathy ; but it was the totality of impres- 


sion—a thing that baffles definition and. 


eludes descriptive analrsis—that pierced 
the toughened epidermis of the spirit and 
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thy and reverence into the inmost core of 
being. To the Christian it brought re- 
newed realization of the Godhead of 
Jesus; to the Jew and the Unitarian, the 
pantheist and the agnostic, it gave an in- 
sight into the personality of the Hero 
Supreme, and an understanding not other- 
wise obtainable, of the chief reason for the 
marvelous rise and progress of the religion 
of Christ. 

Father Josaphat plans to reproduce the 
Passion Play every ten years. Let us hope 
that the project will endure. In the year 
of grace 1919 we shall be wiser, doubtless, 
in many ways; but our wisdom will not be 
so vast that a second production of San 
Francisco’s Passion Play will fail to stir 
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flashed quivering darts of love and sympa- our hearts. 


A CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


BY FRANCES MARGARET MILNE 


An evening in a garden old and dear, 

In the sweet rest and autumn of the year; 
Where the light filters through a veil of green, 
And, gloriously glimpsed, afar is seen 

The splendor of the sunset on the hills! 

(Oh, brooding peace that all the valley fills.) 
Santa Lucia’s purple ranges rise, 

Altars where thought may worship, to the skies. : 


In fancy often shall the scene repeat, 
To my remembrance, all its witchery sweet : ‘q 
The arbor, weaving o’er us light and shade; ' 
The shrubbery, stretching an enchanted glade; 
The sunset portai, and its spirit-spell 

That on low talk and laughter sweetly fell; 
And the fair hostess pouring nectar clear— 
Bidding us welcome to her dainty cheer. 





The work-day world has faded quite away, 
Lost in the vision of the parting day. — 

In the soft sky, where still the after-glow : 
Lingers, the crescent moon doth trembling show. j 
(What wish unspoken, in each heart lies hid, 
To test the ancient charm her coming bid?) 
And the soul rests, poised in this heavenly air ; 
As the bird rests on moveless pinion fair. 


Through the green cloister folding us within, 
‘The leaves are audible our ear to win; 

They whisper of the realm of far romance— 
Of sunny Spain, and of chivalric France ; } 
And poor Ramona’s love, and her despair, ‘ 
- Thrill, like aeolian harp, the twilight air. a 
So the dear garden claims its mystic due— 
Linking the legends of the Old and New. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S DOUBLE 


BY ELIZABETH GRISWOLD ROWE 


T WAS AUTUMN in the professor’s 
_ garden. The Virginia Creeper, 
which thickly screened the weather- 
worn house during the summer, had 
erimsoned over and glowed richly in the 
mellow sunlight of a California Novem- 
ber. It was redder on the _ professor’s 
house than anywhere else along the street. 
Plants always did their best for him—so 
his neighbors said. 

“But then,” they added, “that is his line 
of business.” For Professor Lee was as- 
sociate in the department of botany. — 

His dearest friend—and the professor 
had many dear friends, for he was a lov- 
able man—his dearest friend said that it 

.was because of the man’s own nature; 
that there was an inherent something that 
made all things do their best for him. 

The first winter rain had softened the 
ground. It was Saturday, and Professor 
Lee was preparing the bed for a great bas- 

‘ket of bulbs which stood at hand, when a 
man who had been watching from the 
street entered the gate and approached 
him. He raised his hat, showing hair as 
white as the professor’s own. He asked for 
work. 

“What can you do?” was the kind in- 
quiry. 

“T can.do gardening,” he answered, 
glancing around.. There was need. The 
garden was large and the botany depart- 
ment was over-worked this semester. 

The professor looked closely at the new- 
comer. He prided himself on his ability 
to read character from appearances. The 
man looked honest. In fact, he resem- 
bled the professor himself. They were 


about the same size and wore the same 
short beard, fast changing from grey to 
white. 

“T suppose you could lay the fires and 
beat the rugs.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the humble answer. 

“T shouldn’t think Ellen would object,” 


the professor continued, more to himself 
than to the other. “She is always having 
trouble with the cook about the rugs.” 

So Alexander Brown was hired to be 
gardener and man of all work around the 
Lee home. Miss Ellen, who was_ her 
brother’s house-keeper, did not share his 
confidence in the gardener. She was sus- 
picious from the first and declared for the 
ninety-ninth time that the professor would 
some day be deceived by appearances and 
his inordinate and childlike faith in his 
fellow creatures would receive a terrible 
shock. He laughed imdulgently. 

“You don’t give me any credit for being 
a judge of character. I should as soon 
consider myself a villain as to suspect 
Alexander of being one. You can see for 
yourself that we have the same general 
appearance.” 

“People will think that he is your 
brother or some poor relative we’ve taken 
in,” she objected. 

“I’m thinking of using him for a double 
to attend faculty meetings. He could save 
me time for research work. He might 
accompany you to church, in my place, oc- 
casionally.” 

Miss Ellen sniffed contemptuously. 

“He’s ahead of you in one thing, any- 
way,” she retorted. “He hasn’t shown any 
symptoms of absent-mindedness yet.” 

For this thrust the professor had no 
answer. He knew that it was his weak 
point. He had depended on his wife, the 
few years she had lived, to see that he 
went forth in proper attire to keep his 
appointments at their. allotted times. Since 
she died, his sister, Ellen, had been his 
faithful monitor. 

Still, he was forever wearing home a 
strange hat or ill-fitting overcoat, ill-fit- 
ting garments cast off by others, until 
finally Miss Ellen sewed a band inside. of 
each with his full name, John’ Lee, etched 
thereon; and strictly bade him to form 
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the habit of reading this before donning 
any outer garment. 

Every one liked the professor. There 
was something winning about his child- 
like, genial personality; so it was no won- 
der that the man whom he had befriended 
became much attached to him. And the 


’ professor, on his part, trusted his man 


implicitly and made a real friend of him. 

The new gardener had not been in- 
stalled a month when the professor visited 
an old friend who lived across the bay 
and carried some of his rarest bulbs to 
enrich the other’s garden. The friend, in 
return, picked out other rare bulbs from 
his own collection and stowed them away 
in the professor’s old black bag for him 
to carry home. 

That evening Professor Lee attended a 
meeting. After he had been gone for some 
time, Miss Ellen was startled by an im- 
perative ringing of the doorbell. It was 
too late for callers, and too early for the 
return of her brother, who might have for- 
gotten his key and so have rung the bell. 
Alexander was in his room, a fact that 
she remembered with more satisfaction 
than it had previously given her, so she 
called him to answer the summons. She 
heard the sound of men’s voices and 
waited to learn their errand. No one came 
to her for some time, so she finally stepped 
out into the hall. The gleam of a silver 
star shone through the doorway, and an 
officer of the law respectfully addressed 


_her. 


“Madam,” he said, “we are sorry to dis- 
turb you, but we shall have to take this 
man away with us. He is wanted for the 
theft of some valuable jewels.” 

Miss Ellen paled, then grew indignant. 
To think that the man her brother had be- 
friended should prove a thief! It was no 
more than she had expected, though; she 
had always been suspicious about him. 

Alexander made no comment to Miss 
Ellen. He left no message for his bene- 
factor. Indeed, he dared not meet the 
glance of her reproachful eyes. Quietly 
he left the house with his captors, and 
she sat, eréct and scornful, by the study 
lamp, waiting for the. professor to come 
home. 

As soon as he entered, he saw that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

“What’s happened ?” he queried. 
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The reproachful look had never | left 
Miss Ellen’s eyes. It turned now toward 
him. He saw it and wondered what he 
had done. 

“Alexander has been arrested,” she 
witheringly announced. 

‘Alexander !” he repeated. “What: for ?” 

“For stealing,” was the crisp answer. 

“What did he steal?” he .persisted. 

“T know nothing about it,” she replied, 
“except that the officers came here for him 
about an hour ago. They said something 
about jewels. It was so late that I sent 
him to the door. I feel disgraced.” 

The professor sank down into the depths 
of his easy chair and wearily rested his 
head against his hand. Miss Ellen’s heart 
sank with a sudden dread as she observed 
how old he had grown. She realized all 
at once that this might prove a sad blow 
to him, for most people willingly re- 
sponded to his confidence. This thought 
only increased her bitterness toward the 
traitor whom they had _ unsuspectingly 
harbored. She rose softly and said good- 
night. 

The professor sat beyond the circle of 
light from the study lamp. He did not 
care to read. His unseeing gaze was fixed 
upon the dull, ruddy embers of a dying 
fire. Nor did he rouse himself until Miss 
Ellen called him gently from above and 
told him the time, 

In the morning he announced his inten- 
tion, of going down to the city prison to 
see Alexander. 

“I think Ill get a few things that he 
might need from his room and take them 
along in my bag,” he added. 

He brought it out and placed it on the 
table to empty it. 

“Sheldon gave me some fine new dah- 
lia bulbs,” he informed her, and mechani- 
cally sprung the catch. A puzzled look 
overcast his face as he drew out a large 
package. “I don’t see how this came in 
here,” he added. 

Miss Ellen watched curiously as he 
opened it and drew forth a number of 
small boxes. All at once she seized: one 
and cried. : 

“The jewels! Alexander must have 
used your bag.” 

“No,” her brother answered. ““I had 
it yesterday myself. I brought home my 
dahlia bulbs in it.” 
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“Ts it your bag?” she cried, a sudden 
suspicion gripping her. 

He looked at it carefully. Then the aw- 
ful truth broke over him. 

‘*T’ve stolen it,” he exclaimed. 

Miss Ellen held her tongue. She was 
afraid she would say too much if she said 
anything. 

Hastily, with trembling hands, the pro- 
fessor gathered the boxes into a package 
again and pushed them back into the bag 
which seemed to emanate reproaches from 
all its shining surface. 

“What are you going to do?” she finally 
ventured. 

“Take it to the police station and prove 
that Alexander is not a thief.” 

It was what she had expected, but the 
way he said it surprised her. 

“John,” she sternly demanded. “Do 
you realize that you may be disgraced? 
You speak as if you were actually happy.” 

He laughed his old boyish laugh as he 
answered : 

“T am. You see, I thought I was de- 
ceived in Alexander, and he’s all right. 
I haven’t felt so good over anything in 
years.” 

“They may not take your word that it 
was all a mistake,” his sister predicted. 
“You may have to stand trial and—oh, 
suppose you should lose your position!” 

“Tf think you could testify as to my 
habits of picking up things that don’t be- 
long to me.” 

“But they may prove that you’re a 
kleptomaniac, anyway,” she bewailed. 

“T’ll take it right down and hand it oyer 
before they come to search the house,” 
he said, picking up the bag. “And I’d 
thank the other party to deliver un mine.” 

Miss Ellen awaited the outcome in some 
anxiety. 

In less than an hour, her brother entered 
her sitting-room with a beaming face. 

“Better than I thought!” he exclaimed. 
He was excited to a degree of exaltation. 
“Alexander is pure gold, true as steel, and 


the salt of the earth. Excuse my meta- 
phors.” 

“But explain about the bag,”. Miss Ellen 
demanded. 

“It seems that some lady was coming 
over from the city to a house-party on 
this side, and she brought her maid, her 
poodle-dog, the bag of jewels, and much 
other finery along. The maid was re- 
sponsible for the bags and 3 

“T see,” she interrupted. 
exchanged on the ferry.” 

After all the warnings you’ve had, you 
picked up their bag in preference to your 
own.” 

“When the bag was opened to adorn my 
lady for dinner, they discovered the mis- 
take. They called the police, and I was 
traced and tracked to my very door. Alex- 
ander knew that I had been across the bay 
and was the person wanted, but the good 
soul thought that rampant disgrace would 
wear a fiercer aspect attacking a dignified 
college professor than it would an obscure 
gardener, so he went in my place. And 
both women (not counting the poodle- 
dog), identified him as the man they had 
seen hovering around at the ferry.” 

The professor laughed, and Miss Ellen 
saw that ten years had rolled away from 
him since she saw him crouched: before 
the dying fire the night before. It sud- 
denly came to her how she would have felt 
if her brother had answered the bell’s 
summons and had been the one to walk 
miserably away with the officers. 

“Ts Alexander free?” she asked. 

“Yes; he came home with me,” he an- 
swered. “He’s out in the garden.” 

Miss Ellen opened the side door. Al- 
exander was planting the new dahlia 
bulbs over by the fence, and he was 
whistling as he worked. 

“Are you going to congratulate him?” 
the professor called, gaily, as she started 
down the steps. 

“No,” she answered briefly. “I’m going 
to ask his pardon.” 





“They were 














THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


X---The Kingdoms of this World Supervised 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HE CIVILIZED portion of the 
world, about one-fourth, accord- 
ing to population, is styled 
Christendom, which signifies 
Christ’s Kingdom. The coined gold and 
silver of Christendom bears similar wit- 
ness to God as the recognized ruler of 
earth. Upon our own coins we read “In 
God we trust.” Upon the British coins 
we read that the King or Queen, whose 
image it bears, reigns over the kingdom 
or empire by the grace of God; and so 
with the German, the Russian, the Aus- 
trian and other coins. These legends 
have so long prevailed, that they attract 
little notice and rarely are questioned. 
However, as soon as we begin to exer- 
cise the gray matter of our brains on the 
subject, we are in trouble. We ask, Are 
the great armies of Christendom main- 
tained as a protection against the heathen 
world? Are the great navies for the re- 
pulsion of heathen foes? Are the mighty 
Dreadnaughts costing approximately $10,- 
000,000 each for construction and millions 
more for maintenance, necessary for the 
protection of these Kingdoms of God 
against the heathen kingdoms not yet 
subjugated to his law? The answer 
comes: No! all these armaments and mili- 
tary preparations by land and by sea and 
through the air and under the sea are 
costly methods used by Christian nations 
to protect themselves from each other! 
We ask: How long has it been thus? Is 
this a new field of ungrounded fear that 
has seized upon the world? The answer 
is: No, it has ever been thus: for fifteen 
centuries the nations of Europe have been 
calling themselves “Christendom,” yet 
their lands have been soaked with Chris- 
tian blood, in fearful carnage, Christian 
nation fighting against Christian nation 


by every devilish means and missile con- 
ceivable, inventible, is the customary 
thing. What we now have is superior to 
what we had in the past, merely because 
the inventive genius peculiar to our day 
has had its influence along martial lines, 
as along the avenues of peace. 

The situation is inexplicable, except 
from one standpoint—the Bible stand- 
point—the Divine Program, which solves 
this and every other mystery and query. 
From this standpoint, the explanation is, 
that Christendom is laboring under a 
great delusion. It is not Christ’s King- 
dom. Instead, according to the Scrip- 
tures, the civilized as well as the uncivil- 
ized portion of mankind are under the 
secret domination of “The Prince of this 
world”—Satan. The great Adversary has 
deceived the world, putting light for dark- 
ness and darkness for light. Whereas, 
through the prophets and apostles, and by 
our Lord’s own words, the hope of the 
world centers in the establishment of the 
Divine rule or reign of Righteousness, yet 
the time for the fulfillment of those gra- 
cious promises and ardent hopes is still 
future. It is still appropriate for God’s 
people to pray, after the example given us 
by our Redeemer in the words, “Thy 
Kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven.” The hope of 
the early Church, voiced in this prayer, 
should still be the hope of God’s people. 
They should all know that the reign of 
Sin and Death, which has prevailed on 
earth for these many centuries, will con- 
tinue to prevail until the Second Coming 
of our Lord Jesus ‘Christ in power and 
great glory. When he shall “take unto 
himself his great power and reign,” he 
will put down sin and error in their mul- 
titudinous forms and establish righteous- 
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ness and Truth, peace, love and joy. And 
this glorious event, the Second Coming 
of Christ in Kingdom glory, must await 
the Divine “due time,” when -the elect 
Church shall have been completed, tested, 
proven, found faithful, glorified. 

This is the thought before the Apostle’s 
mind when he graphically declares, “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now . . . waiting for 
the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
The great Son of God, Captain of our 
Salvation, and all of his brethren under 
him, soldiers of the cross, are soon to be 
glorified together on the spirit plane by 
the First Resurrection, as a Royal Priest- 
hood—a Priest with regal power. 


A Masterpiece of Deception. 


Fidelity to our subject demands that we 
inquire how, when and where this decep- 
tion was foist upon God’s people and the 
entire civilized world. Who fabricated 
this story, that the nations of the civilized 
world are the kingdoms of Christ? The 
answer is, that this great deception is from 
Satan, our great Deceiver, of whom the 
Apostle said, “The God of this world hath 
blinded the minds of all them that believe 
not.” It is safe, also, to assume that to some 
extent this great Adversary has partially 
blinded the minds of believers.. This is 
the sentiment in the prophecy, “Darkness 
covers the earth; gross darkness the 
heathen.” Again the Apostle says, I pray 
God for you (The Church) that your eyes 
being opened, ye may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints the length and 
breadth and height and depth, and to 
know the love of God, which passeth all 
understanding (Eph. 3:18.) The inti- 
mation here, again, is that the opening of 
the eyes of understanding of Christians 
is gradual and proportionate to 
saintliness and holiness of heart. That 
the deceptions of Satan are world-wide 
and include all classes is set forth in the 
assurance given us that when he shall be 
bound by Christ for the thousand years 
of his Millennial reign, it will be that “the 
shall deceive the nations no more until the 
thousand years are finished.” 

In seeking for the truthful answer to 
the query, we must not feel aggrieved if, 
perchance, we find that our own ancestors 


their: 


were amongst those whom Satan deceived 
and who ignorantly became his servants 
and tools in the establishment of the 
thought that the civilized kingdoms are 


the Kingdoms of Christ—“Christendom.” 


The Deception Gradual and Logical. 


Those who claim that the present con- 
dition of things was concocted by priests 
and knaves who premeditated the decep- 
tion with which we have since been strug- 
gling are mistaken. Those who elaborated 
these views were undoubtedly as honest 
and sincere as ourselves. They were the 
victims of circumstances, and, more par- 
ticularly, the victims of the great De- 
ceiver’s plot whereby he continually lay 
in wait to deceive the Lord’s people, as St. 
Paul foretold. (Eph. 4:14; 2 Cor. 2:11.) 

Truly the Apostle has declared that “we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood,” but 
with wicked spirits in influential posi- 
tions.—Eph. 6:12. 

The method by which the Adversary 
misled our forefathers was a cunningly de- 
ceptive one. A-century after the Apostles 
fell asleep in death, persecution was still 
raging, and the looked-for Second Com- 
ing of Christ to glorify his Church, and 
to establish her as his Bride and joint-heir 
in his Kingdom, to bless the world, had 
not vet come. ‘The strain of -tribulation 
was telling upon the hopes of the Church. 
There were queries as to whether or not 
a mistake had been made in the under- 
standing of the promises respecting our 
Lord’s Second Coming, the end of this 
age and the inauguration of the New 
Kingdom Age. Now was the time for the 
Adversary to gradually and persistently 
work in the erroneous thought and _ be- 
cloud and obscure the Truth and cut off 
the Church from the real Scriptural hope 
and give to her another hope, through 
which the great Deceiver could more par- 
ticularly lead her astray on other doc- 
trines and practices. 

The subtle suggestion was that it was 
not the Divine intention that Christ should 
come a second time in the flesh. This con- 
clusion was quite correct; but to it was 
added the further suggestion that Christ 
intended that his faithful followers under 
his direction should first convert the 
whole world—should first accomplish all 

















the work of the Millennial Kingdom. The 
further suggestion was, that the Lord 
himself would not participate in this Mil- 
lennial reign, except through a substitute 
or vicar, who would represent him in all 
tle work of the Kingdom and fulfill all 
the prophetic promises of blessing the 
earth, uplifting mankind, ete. 

At the same time, the dominion of 
earth was so manipulated by the Prince of 
this world (God not interfering) that the 
persecutions of the Church by the civil 
Government of Rome ceased; and_ the 
Roman Government gradually decayed. 
At the same time, formalism, going hand 
in hand with worldly prosperity, lifted 
up the Church nominal in the eyes of the 
world and in its own eyes. Gradually the 
Church seemed to be nearing the point 
where she could reign over the kings of 
the earth. The Church’s power increased 
as the civil power weakened, until -finally 
the Church nominal was the mightiest 
organization in the world. ‘Then pos- 
sessed of the reins of spiritual control, she 
asserted her authority, and told the civil 
kings of the earth that her superior con- 
trol was as the representative of God and 
his Kingdom, which it was foretold would 
rule the world. She called upon kings to 
recognize her authority and to conduct 
their kingdoms in accordance with her de- 
crees. She threatened their princes and 
nobles and kings that, if they did other- 
wise than obey her commands, she would 
exercise her suzerain authority. She told 
the civil kings of earth that if her com- 
mands were not obeyed she would inform 
their peoples: that they were no longer 
bound to support them, and would indi- 
cate others to be their rulers instead— 
others who would hearken to the voice of 
the Church, to the voice of Christ speak- 
ing through the Church. 

Meantime, slowly, gradually, artfully, 
under the great Deceiver’s seductions and 
temptations, the simplicity of the apos- 
tolic order was: lost, or, rather, it was 
merged into a larger system; believed to be 
necessary, and in Divine order, for the 
new conditions prevailing. The Elders 
of the various congregations of the Lord’s 
people, the pastors and teachers, were no 
longer styled overseers or bishops, but this 
term was applied from a loftier stand- 
point of one commissioned to have an 
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apostolic oversight of many congregations. 
Gradually, too, a still higher order was 
recognized, called archbishops or higher 
bishops, and still another higher order 
styled cardinals. And to perfect the’ sys- 
tem, a Head was demanded by the Church 
an: elected Head, called a pope, a papa, 
a father. Whoever occupied the office of 
pope was recognized as the personal rep- 
resentative of Christ, so that similar honor 
was demanded for the popes as was recog- 
nized as due to Christ; and the pope’s ex 
cathedra utterances were recognized as the 
infallible utterances of Christ. He was 
styled “the vicar of Christ,”-or Christ’s 
substitute on the throne of earth. In the 
triple crown worn by the popes, emblaz- 
oned with jewels, was his title, Vicarius 
Filti Det, Substitute Son of God. 

When we remember that all this came 
about gradually, during a period of long 
centuries, we cannot wonder that our fore- 
fathers in all of these arrangements verily 
thought that they were doing God service 





and fulfilling his will, as foretold inthe" 


prophecies. We cannot, therefore, chide 
or censure them specially for accepting 
and handing down to us this wrong theory, 
that then and there God’s Kingdom was 
set up in the world. Rather we must sym- 
pathize with them and with ourselves and 
be the more on guard against the decep- 
tive influences of our Great Adversary, 
Satan. So that, while geiting ri4 of some 
of those errors, we may not Ye misled by 
our foes into other. pitfalls and snares. 
Our only safety is, as the Scriptures point 
out, in a closer walk in the footsteps of 
our Redeemer, in humility, in love, in de- 
votion to God and to each other, waiting 
for the true Kingdom of God’s dear Son, 
the promised Kingdom, which shall be es- 
tablished at his Second Coming. That 
Kingdom shall bless all the families of 
the earth; that Kingdom shall put down 
all sin and disorder and bring in everlast- 
ing righteousness, and, to the willing and 
obedient, everlasting life. 


Both Protestants and Catholics Deceived. 


We are not to think of this matter as 
being a deception upon the Catholics 
merely. Indeed, in former days we, rep- 
resented by our forefathers, were practi- 
cally all Catholics. When the so-called 
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“Reformation” took place in the fifteenth 
century, those who then protested, repre- 
sented by Luther, Zwingli, Malangthon, 
Calvin and others, accepted the same gen- 
eral‘ teaching, namely, that God’s King- 
dom was established in the earth and was to 
conquer the world. These reformers mere- 
ly disputed that the pope and his associ- 
ates were the Head of the Church and 
representatives of Christ. Certainly 
Luther did, even if it were but jocularly, 


' say of himself, “Here goes the German 


pope.” Henry VIII, as the Head of the 
Church of England, surely set himself 
forth as the Head of that religious system 
or Church. Surely in similar manner, 
the Czar of Russia is the Pontifax Maxi- 
mus of the Russian or Greek Church. 

The “Reformation,” therefore, was not 
a recognition of the deception which 
Satan had forced upon our forefathers, 
but, instead, it meant a splitting of the 
one so-called Kingdom of God, Papacy, 
into numerous Kingdoms of God, or sects, 
which between them recognize the various 
royal families of Europe. The root evil 
still persists to this day. It is high time 


that, in the light of our day, we should. 


see clearly that all the so-called kingdoms 
of Christendom are merely “‘kingdoms of 
this world,” which, deceptively and under 
delusion, are claiming to be the kingdoms 
of God’s dear Son. Only those who recog- 
nize these facts are properly prepared to 
appreciate and to rejoice in the prospect 
of the soon-coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ and its reign of Righteousness un- 
der the whole heavens, in fulfillment of 
the Word of the Lord” by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world be- 
gan.”—Acts 3:19-21. 


Present Conditions Foretold. 


Looking back we find in Daniel’s pro- 
phecy delineations which prophetically 
foretell in brief outline the history of the 
world empires, showing us what has been; 
what is, and what is to come; portraying 
the fact that all the ,“kingdoms of earth 
are kingdoms of this world,” and that 
the great Kingdom of God’s dear Son 
will be established upon the ruins of pres- 
ent institutions. The ruin of present em- 


pires is clearly indicated as due in the near 
future, and as coming to pass as the result 


of increased knowledge and increased am- 
bition, operating in conjunction with the 
selfishness of fallen human nature. Of 
that “day of wrath,” its character and its 
place in the Divine Program we shall 
have more to say anon. 


God's Kingdom in Israel. 


True, there was a time when God had a 
Kingdom or dominion in the world, as we 
read David, King of Israel, “sat upon the 
throne of the Kingdom of the Lord.” And 
“Solomon sat upon the throne of the King- 
dom of the Lord, in the room of his father 
David.” But that Kingdom is not the one 
for which we wait and for which we pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come.” That was merely 
a figure, a picture in some respects of the 
coming Kingdom. David, the beloved 
Prophet, represented typically The Christ ; 
and Solomon, the wise, the rich, the great, 
typified Messiah and his Kingdom in 
other respects. When the time came to 
abolish the typical Kingdom of Israel, the 
Lord indicated that his promise that Mes- 
siah should sit upon the throne of Israel 
would nevertheless be fulfilled, though the 
delay would be considerable. To the last 
regular king successor to David’s throne 
the words were addressed, “O thou pro- 
fane and wicked Prince whose time has 
come that iniquity should have an end! 
Remove the diadem! Take off the crown! 
This shall not be the same! [I will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn it, until he comes, 
whose right it is, and I will give it unto 
him.” 

That Davidic crown has been overturned 
ever since. No rightful heir of David has 
ever worn the crown. The nation was un- 
der other rules and subject to other em- 
pires until its final destruction in A. D. 
70. For instance,, the Herods of our 
Lord’s day were not Israelites, but of the 
family.of Esau, and even then they had 
only a provisional Government, the real 
control being vested in the Roman Em- 
peror. ‘The lesson then is, that when Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom shall be established, it, 
under the terms of Israel’s New (Law) 
Covenant, shall be established with Israe! 
and not with other nations. All nations 
will then approach the Lord by coming 
under the terms of his grace, and mercy 
embodied in that New (Law) Covenant, 
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which will then operate towards Israel. 
All peoples, when exercising faith and 
obedience to the regulations of the Millen- 
nial Kingdom, in so doing will become 
“Israelites indeed,” circumsized in heart 
and be counted children of Abraham, as it 
is written, [ have constituted thee a father 
of many nations. 

The facts, then, are that Zedekiah’s 
crown, removed six hundred and six years 
before Christ, has not yet been accepted by 
Messiah. His dominion has not yet been 
established in the earth! The long inter- 
vening period of twenty-five hundred and 
fifteen years marks a period in which God 
has had no Kingdom in the earth, no 
special dominion of an outward kind, such 
as mankind could recognize, and such as 
they have been called upon to honor and 
obey. Notice further, that God had 
stated to the Jews that if they would be 
disebedient to his Divine arrangements, 
he would punish them “seven times” for 
their sins. This is repeated over and over 
again. The “seven times” may properly 
be understood to be seven years (symboli- 
cal) three hundred and sixty years long. 
The seven times thus reckoned would 
total twenty-five hundred and twenty years 
as Israel’s period of Divine disfavor with- 
out a king. We have seen that twenty-five 
hundred and fifteen years of this period 
have already elapsed, and thus five: years 
remain before they can have earthly do- 
minion. As the time draws near, what do 
we see—the Jews and the whole civilized 
world standing up and looking to Pales- 
tine and requesting for reinstatement as 
a nation. (This same presentation has 
been set forth orally and in print for more 
than thirty years: long enough before the 
Zionist movement.) Their hopes will be 
more than realized, but not entirely in the 
manner anticipated. The Kingdom that is 
coming to them at the close of their period 
of waiting will be a blessed Kingdom— 
that of Emmanuel, the seed of Abraham, 
Messiah. 


2520 Gentile Times 2520. 


But now behold! When the crown was 
taken from Israel in Zedekiah’s day 2515 
vears ago. God declared through Daniel the 
Prophet that the dominion of the earth 
under certain limitations would be left in 
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the hands of the Gentiles, and that they 
would rule the world until those times or 
years would be fulfilled. Our Lord Jesus 
called attention to this prophecy and fore- 
told that “Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.” (Luke 21:24.) As 
Jerusalem is stil! thus trodden down of 
the Gentiles, it is evident that the “Gen- 
tile times” are not yet filled ful’. In God’s 
revelation on the subject to Daniel and 
to Nebuchadnezzar, he indieated that the 
Dominion of the Gentiles began with 
Nebuchadnezzar, the great image of 
Gentile power, and that this image would 
control was shown in brief. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Government was the Head. Fol- 
lowing it came the universal empire of 
the Medes and Persians, Cyrus being one 
of these. Next in turn came the Empire 
of Greece, Alexander the Great being its 
principal representative. Next in turn 
came the legs of iron, representing the 
strength of the Roman Empire; - next 
in turn came the feet and toes of the 
image, of iron and clay mixed, represent- 
ing the rule of Christendom, a comming- 
ling of the civil power as represented by 
the iron, and the ecclesiastical authority, 
as represented in the clay. 

The whole period of the domination of 
this great image was symbolically pictured 
in the seven years, of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness, at the conclusion of which he 
praised the God of Heaven and acknowl- 
edged him as the Emperor and Ruler of 
earth. The madness of the man is a fitting 
picture of the madness of the universal 
yentile Governments and the carnage 
which they wrought in the earth. The 
seven years or ‘seven times, namely, 
twenty-five hundred and twenty years, 
exactly to Israel’s “seven 
times.” Thus we see that “the times of 
the Gentiles” will be fulfilled and they 
will lose their empire, at the same time 
that Israel’s seven times of tribulation and 
down-treading will terminate, and they 
shall come into favor and association with 
Messiah and his Kingdom.—Daniel IT and 
IV. 

In conclusion, we may all thank God 
that the Divine Program contains a bless- 
ing for humanity under a heavenly rule 
and Government, for their uplifting out 
of sin and death conditions, that is far 
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more hopeful, far more blessed, than any- 


thing chat we have at present or that could 
possibly come to us through the Govern- 
ments which ignorantly style themselves 
the Kingdoms of God, the Kingdoms of 
Christ—“Christendom.” We are not in 
this finding fault with these earthly Gov- 
ernments. On the contrary, we believe 
that poor humanity in its. fallen condi- 
tion is doing as well as it can do. It is 
struggling against the world, the flesh 
and the Adversary and against the ignor- 
ance, superstition, etc., in which they were 
immersed, and against their own weak- 
nesses and imperfections of mind and mor- 
als and selfishness. God would have 
humanity learn the lesson that our very 
best efforts to rectify the great disaster of 


sin and death, which came upon us 
through Father Adam’s disobedience, must 
prove futile. Our help cometh from God. 
Thank God for the provision for our as- 
sistance—that it has already been made by 
the death of Jesus, who died the Just for 
the unjust, that be might bring back to 
the Father in due time, through this King- 
dom of Righteousness, all who will. We 
rejoice, moreover, that the Church now be- 
ing called out to joint-heirship with their 
Redeemer in that Kingdom is #e be so 
highly honored and used in connection 
with the great Divine Programme, and we 
exhort all those who have heard the “call” 
to accept it, and all those who have ac- 
cepted it to strive to “make their calling 
and election sure.” 











IN NOVEMBER DAYS 


BY WILBUR GLEASON ZEIGLER 


In other climes and other days, 
Upon the season sere, 
P’ve watched the green of wooded braes 
Fade fast and disappear 
In tints vermillion, russet, gold 
And sunset’s dying glow— 
The imprints of the fingers cold 
Of frost and coming snow. 


Wondrous the rapid sweep of hues 
From valley to the height,— 

From where the trembling aspens lose 
Their leafage in a night, 

To the dark wood of pines that keeps 
Eternally its green 

Above resplendent slopes and steeps 
That, tumbled, lie between! 


Here, in the ripe November time. 
Though garnered lies the fruit, 
The woodlands, free of killing rime, 

Still rustle destitute 
Of Autumn’s gorgeous coloring ; 
But with the meads retain 
Their ample verdant covering 
The greener in the rain. 

















MOJAVE’S MERCY 


BY 


HE CRACKLING . sagebrush 
whispered ominously in the hot 
wind. The scattered cactus 
pricked unmercifully anything 

with which it.come in contact; and the 
giant yucca swayed majestically as the 
sun beat fiercely down, threatening to con- 
sume everything within its range. 

The two men riding in the low hills got 
off their panting burros, and shading 
their aching eyes with parched and blis- 
tered hands, scarined the horizon closely. 

“See anything, kid?” asked the elder 
of the two men; a broad-shouldered giant 
of this sheol surrounded by a paradise of 
California fertility and sunshine; honest 
of feature, plain of speech, a child of the 
desert. 

“Lucky Dick,” during his fifty odd years 
ct life, had roamed the Mojave from one 
end to the other. He-had loved the vast 
stretches of desolation; comprehended, 
and trusted it, as only a man of his rugged 
nature could. Had it played him false 
at this late day? 

“T see nothing,” the younger man re- 
plied. “We must be miles off the trail by 
this time.” 

“Dunno,” said his companion, resign- 
edly. “Maybe we is, maybe we ain’t. Can’t 
tell nothin’ about this hell wunst yer lost 
on’t; might strike the track in an hour, 
might never.” 

Doctor Jimmie Carrigan had come to 
Oro de Diablo because it was the hottest, 
the wildest place he could find, and be- 
cause he had a cough. 

Arriving on a stifling evening, he en- 
gaged a room at the one ramshackle hotel 
the little mining town afforded, and hav- 
ing eaten the course supper the frouzy- 
haired waitress known as “Kit,” and. of 
universal popularity throughout the 
place had brought to him; he sauntered 
into the noisy bar-room, redolent of to- 
bacco and bad whisky. 


- 
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Stepping up to the bar, he ordered a 
brandy from the flashily-dressed fellow, 
who eyed him critically as he gulped it 
down. He was not used to desert whisky, 
and it went hard with him. After a bad 
fit of coughing, the direct effects of the 
drink, he paid the man and passed in a 
leisurely manner out of the room. In the 
same way he continued down the poorly- 
lighted, ungraded street, brooding, des- 
pondent, taking no interest’in life or his 
surroundings. 

For perhaps ten minutes he continued 
in this strain. He was suddenly arrested 
in his reverie by a rough, cheery, but sin+ 
gularly sweet voice. 

“Hullo, tenderfoot,” in even, resonant 
tones came to his ear. He turned quickly, 
half-angrily ; he was in no mood for mak- 
ing acquaintances. But something in the 
man’s voice—he could-not tell what— 
soothed his ruffled feelings, as continuing 
in his even monotone he said: 

“Oh, don’t git raffy ; liked yer looks and 
thought I’d find what brought you here. 
Don’t need to ask, though,” he continued, 
regarding Carrigan more closely. 

“But never mind, kid; there’s the mak- 
in’ of a man in yu, and yu’ll be slick as 
a saddle horn in a few ‘shifts.’ This 
place either makes a man or it plum kills 
him, and yu’re the kind it makes. You just 
stick to me; I’m goin’ to be yu’r gardeen, 
see !” 

A fine specimen of his class, big, bony, 
and gaunt, he leaned lazily against the 
sign-pest—whereon was. written in huge, 
scrawling letters: “Jose Francesca—sal- 
loon and billiards,” and waited for Carri- 
gan to speak: a picture of indolent mas- 
siveness, shadowy in the flickering light of 
Jose’s smoky kerosene lamp, hanging in 
front of the bar-room. 

For some time the young man regarded 
him in silence, with inscrutable introspec- 
tive eyes, then suddenly, impulsively, he 
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held out his hand to the iron grip of 
Lucky Dick. 

The spell of the great Mojave, swooping 
down on him, had caught him in_ its 
mighty embrace, and claimed him utterly. 
He was alive, he felt almost well, and into 
his eyes there came a look of gladness, un- 
der the intense but kindly gaze of this man 
whom fate had so strangely thrown in his~ 
path. 

Once more he was a child; trusting, and 
confident in the wisdom of one more high 
than all. 

Henceforth, his gardeen, as Lucky Dick 
insisted upon being called, watched over 
him as a mother watches over a new-born 
babe, and a friendship vast as the sur- 
rounding desert was born and grew be- 
tween the two men. 

Lucky Dick’s wide knowledge of the 
country, his voluble Spanish, and one of 
his little buckskin nags, were of infinite 
value to Carrigan, who almost immedi- 
ately upon his arrival in Oro De Diablo 
began to improve in health; and without 
them he would have fared badly in many 
ways. 

‘It was Lucky Dick who showed him the- 
mines, and who placed him upon a sub- 
stantial footing among the men of the 
town, and the vaqueros from the outlying 
ranches forty or fifty miles to the south, 
where cattle were raised. 

And with Lucky Dick he rode mile after 
mile, behind shifting, sweating herds of 
this gaunt, wicked-looking cattle. 

Ere this, in all his twenty-six years of 
existence, life pure and simple, life in 
the true sense of the word, he had not 
known. The limit of his knowledge was 
in his “doctor books,” the horizon of his 
universe ; the-four walls of the clinic. 


Carrigan underwent a great change 
during the first weeks he was on the 
Mojave. Life fleet-footed, swift as the 


winged Pegasus, galloping by, had paused 
as it reached his side. He had groped for 
it blindly, passionately, grasped it, and 
held it captive. 

His eyes were brighter, and his cheeks 
no longer sallow, and, at times, flushed 
_with the peculiar brilfiancy common to 
the consumptive, were instead burnt to 
a glorious brown by the desert sun. 

The man seemed verily to grow, to be- 
come taller, so different were the square 
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broad shoulders thrown proudly back, with 
head held high} to the narrow-chested, 
stooping figure of only a few weeks before. 
And as his lungs became stronger, his 
spirits grew better. “Lucky Dick,” un- 
versed and with little knowledge, beyond 
that of nature, and of life as it should be, 
and all that it should hold, watched and 
was content. 

“Dick, did you ever believe in a god?” 


Lucky Dick regarded his companion 
pityingly, through swollen, bleodshot 
eyes. 


“Poor young un,” he muttered, “loco.” 
Aloud he said, shortly: “Ain’t nuthin’ 
here to give a feller sech ideas. Nope, 
kid, I allers trusted t? luck’ an’ the stars 
t? bring a galloot out er a scrape o’ this 
kind ; lost m’ luck in the last poker game 
at camp, an’ th’ darn stars ain’t workin’ 
right this trip.” 

He was thinking: “Dern fool t’ bring 
t’ kid out here in this cussed gold chase. 
Talk ’bout takin’ care o’ him—looks more 
like I jest got him on his feet t’ send him 
t? kingdom come. Hu! thought I knowed 
this heil-hole.” 

The two men were riding painfully 
over the red and greyish white stretch of 
sandy alkali, their burrows sweating, 
swaying and staggering under their bur- 
dens. 

For some time after Lucky’ Dick had 
finished speaking, the silence was un- 
broken, save for the crish, crish of the bur- 
ro’s hoofs as they sank in the yielding, 
sandy ground; the creak of leather stir- 
rups, and the halting, painfully drawn 
breath of man and beast. 

Carrigan was the first to speak. “Well, 
Dick, I never was much on religion my- 
self, but I am going to pray now; I think 
it will make me feel better, if nothing 
more,” he said. 

It was not an ordinary prayer that came 
from the lips of Dr. “Jimmie” Carrigan 
that scorching day on the Mojave. It was 
a first attempt since childhood, and lacked 
polish and fluency; it was the echo of 
desolation ; but it issued from the heart of 
a man. 

He thought of the little girl in San 
Francisco. He had loved her as far back 
as memory carried him, when he, a chap 
of five, had first seen her as she stood on 
the hig front porch of the house next to. 
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his home, her golden curls falling in a 
bewildering mass over her round little 
shoulders, and the sun streaming down 
upon her, and the breeze playing havoc 
with her tresses, tossing them into wild 
disorder, and then letting them fall gently 
into place again. He had gone to play 
with her when she asked him; and now he 
prayed desperately that he might see her 
again. 

They were’ to have been married when 
he was weil, but to-day his only hope was 
a miracle. 

Coming suddenly into one of the num- 
erous little gullies lying in the low hills of 
the desert. his train of thought was broken 
by the quick stiffening of his animal’s body 


as it pricked up its ears, sniffed the hot 
air, and darted off at a staggering canter. 

For perhaps ten minutes the burro ran 
madly toward the head of the gulch. Stop- 
ping finally at a short turn in the trail, 
its last strength gone, it staggered weakly 
and fell over, dead; and Carrigan fell un- 
der it, too exhausted to clear himself. 

And thus, a few moments later, Lucky 
Dick found his charge, unconscious, where 
he had fallen. For a minute he viewed 
the scene in silence, great beads of per- 
spiration coming out on his forehead, and 
then he muttered: “Great jumpin’ Je- 
hosaphat! ‘Th’ pisen spring ten feet away 
an’ camp a mile an’ a half. They must ’a’ 
heen somethin’ in that pra’r.” 


NIGHT 


BY H. T. PAULSON 


The last retreating glow of busy day 
Has long since passed, and through his lengthening trail 
Of shadow, pursuing Night, with gentlest touch 
Of life-preserving dew’s fresh, sweet softness, 
Has charmed the weary sense of life; the world, 
Wrapped in the folds of its thick, etherial mantel 
And impressive, awe-compelling silence, trustful 
And peaceful sleeps. In the midst of all I stand, 
*Neath heaven’s jeweled dome, and contemplate, 
Alone with Night and the boundless Infinite. 
Gently breathes the deep, inscrutable darkness 
And though hiding earth’s solid foundation 
From dependent sight, its vastness parts 
For paths of streaming threads from stars, which. bind 
The universe in a vast, integral. whole. 
The grandeur of the firmament dwells 
Upon my thought :—how the sparkling rays 
Of stars beam boldly through the darkened, 
Measureless extent, through which deficient 
Sight, unventurous, dares not penetrate ; 
How the planets whirl! and leap, secure, 


Through space; that in the Ruling Plan’s magnificence 


Even man, though frail, was grandly reckoned with— 
Made master of a world, a thinking thought 
Of the infinite mind. Oh, marvelous! 


Oh, wonderful Infinite ! 


A strange, intangible essence thrills me through; 
In the august presence of the candid night 
Thought: quivers, then gently rises—a heaving 
Billow—fraught with justice, peace and grandeur ; 
And the streams that beam so far from sparkling eyes 
Aloft, which wink approving, then bid me yield 


‘ 


To Night’s deft touch and rest. 





















































MANZANITAS ; 


BY ADELAIDE TAYLOR 





ANZANITAS! Oh, see 
‘| the manzanitas! Sier- 
ra’s sky lines are cleft 
with radiance, and 
California’s great out- 
doors is at our feet. 
Above us the snow- 
drifts and the blue 
mountain shadows, the mystery land; be- 
low us the misty flower plain. The all- 
between is our own, inspiration decked as 
we follow the trails. We cannot go far 
without meeting our manzanitas. There 
they are, white, glistening clouds, pink 
vapors of fragrance. 

Long before the mountain-mother 
gathers back her white skirts from her 
foothills to let her flower children creep 
out, our beauty has ventured. But they 
are not only of the winter ; they hold with- 
in their tiny bells last summer’s sunshine, 
sunset skies, the passing cloud, the storm, 
the whirr of wings, and all that nature’s 
heart can hold, for a manzanita blossom is 
the cycle of a year. We have watched long 
for their coming in our year’s rambles, and 
now one whiff from their blossoms is a 
spring time of promise, brings back a sum- 
mer of prophecy, and is a year of con- 
summation. To the earth-bound they are 
of the earth, but to him who treads not 
the beaten path, they lead far afield with 
its joys, and, too, into that borderland 
wherein commingle the past and the pres- 
ent, the known and the unknown: where 
we feel the “greater things than these.” 
Were we always with them, we would know 
the year-long undertone of, the world’s 
mysteries, time’s overtone of world songs. 

















Oh, my manzanita of the hills, ye have 
spoken, ye have sung, rung out from thy 
tiny bells not only the love chime of thy 
flowers, ‘but a deep note that echoes from 
another day. The flower symbol, like all 
true symbols, is a lost chord to the senses, 
but to catch one exolian note leads from 
key note to higher creeping overtone of 
divine unison. 

Sit here on this brown warm earth. It 
is summer. We are inthe hills. A bit of 
the world-book bound in granite and in 
pine lies before us. Turn the leaves, my 
nature-lover, and see the etchings in chap- 
paral, manzanita, pine, madrona and the 
finer soft-drawn lines that pad their foot- 
steps. See the manzanita covering the up- 
lands with its soft grey-leaved beauty, so 
softly grey that you wonder where the haze 
of heat begins, and where the manzanita 
blends into the ever-flattening tone: just 
the stones, or a lone pine, or the shadow 
of a hill-shoulder mark the earth steps. 
In that summer haze and. heat, the tiny 
manzanita buds are hanging. Born just 
after the blossoming time, while the green 
fruits are maturing, these mummy-like 
buds, enwrapped, bespiced as no mummy 
ever was, sleep. Did we not know our 
plant and its ways, we would say that it 
would blossom again at once. But through 
the long, hot, rainless summer days they 
wait—sleep and wait. What herald is te 
summon them—what Lethe is in the soft 
summer air—what spell is over them! The 
heat-waves rise and fall, a lullaby, a cra- 
dle song for them. About them _ the 
great grey nut-pine like an after-thought 
of coloring, when the palette was paled 











and wan, strides wide-armed and gaunt. 
Squirrels kindly pile their nut chaff about 
his feet as a peace offering for their depre- 
dations, and, too, lest unimpeded he 
wraith-like might vanish in the shadows 
of the coming winter’s night while they 
slept. Standing aloof, alone, above his 
fellows, he is the minor note of the hill- 
side, but the buds heed not—they sleep. 
Even the long in and out weaving of the 
bright milk-weed butterflies, up and down 
the canyon, as they flutter through the al- 
ders, over the mullens, across the hazel 
and the brook, does not awaken them. In- 
deed, these butterflies, these “winged flow- 
ers,” seem drawing the sunshine and 
shadow threads closer and closer in their 
wanderings, and the mystery, the spell, 
zeems deeper for their silent motion. 
Across myriad mystical nature-harps of 
pine, chapparal, cascara and oak, comes 
no awakening note. All the long summer 
days the grasses nod, bend ‘and bow to 
each ripple of air, and rain down their 
treasures, more polished and as full of 
promise as the gold that glistens like a 
new moon along yon miner’s pan. The 
bumble bee drones over the tar-weed. The 
vireo says “sweet so sweet,” overhead the 
jay scolds; yet through it all, these quiet 
buds are nodding, sleeping, dreaming— 
dreaming of their coming day—of ages, 
lashed by the storms of eons, almost over- 
whelmed by the slow creep of glacier and 
the onrush of those up-heavals and ero- 
sions that put the ancient- canyons and 
river beds on the summits of our present 
hills, they hold the secrets of the past. 
Think of them there when the lava 
came. 
the glacier grew, and see them triumph- 
antly growing along its fringes when it 
drew back the icy fingers. It decked the 
hillside when the stones were re-made; 
those hieroglyphics hewn, chiseled, mould- 
ed, melted, scored conglomerated. The 
cuneforms of nature! The large hand- 
writing that none can quite decipher. 
Could we unroll and read, in patient 
unfolding, these scrolls of time, we would 
find the unity of the wheel. of world-for- 
tune; that which seems like a _ broken 
spoke or a slowing down would prove but 
the opportunity for a new impulse on the 
lines of a new upbuilding. 
Gather a handful close to your heart, 
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See them clutching for life when - 
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dream of the atmosphere of that other 
day; know that yesterday and to-day are 
one, that where thought and plan are, 
time is not! 

Listen! Across this canyon and that 
mountain, with their changed lines and 
levels echoes the great nature anthem that 
all down the centuries has rung out. Do 
you not still hear it come beating, pulsing 
on across this placid day? 

Superior to all accidentals strikes the 
key-note of divine harmony; we forget the 
passing discord in the final resolving 
cadence. 

To-day’s little scrolls keep peeling off, 
reeling off. Sitting here beside them, 
with the flush of beauty about us, with 
closing eyes and inbreath from every leaf 
and flower, and vibrating life about us, 
dreamily we feel that, as they hold yester- 
day’s impenetrable shadows, so, too, they 
hold yesterday’s sunshine, its personality, 
its life, its inspiration. *Tis but a step of 
retrospection to sit there beside them in 
that long-gone day. That they were there, 
that we know them here to-day, gives us 
a sense of comradeship, and who dare say 
just where we may have paused and parted 
to share this hour! 

Across the haze of centuries blurs al- 
most as a memory-image the song-broken 
quiet of our communing; the conscious- 
ness of being, the.self, bridging the past, 
linking you and me in a sympathy wider 
than days is all there, mirroring our sun- 
shine, our life, its charm, its import. 

Silently, even as they have pattered 
through the years, the scrolls fall. Dream 
again—the day is long. The mid-day 
songs are hushed, the heat flutters and 
vibrates, and even the leaves sleep. Dream 
on! We scarce dare open to read these 
new scrolls, but see! trailing out across 
the future, in inspiration glistens the new 
path-way, the to-morrow that is to-day, 
that sleeps. Close to the earth we listen 
for the message of the eternal now that 
holds the prophecy of the awakening, and 
in the burst of song that comes in the even- 
tide, we find the overtone, the over-soul 


. that unites this day, our personality, crea- 


tion with yesterday’s, to-morrow’s life—- 
only, just as the buds are sleeping, we 
sleep to our perfection. 

It is autumn. Shoulder to shoulder, 
closely ranked, stand manzanitas. 


our 
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Their funnel-shaped manner of growth, 
however, leaves them free-footed. They 
are mazed beneath with footways for 
wood-folk, and air-ways of breezes, or the 
odor from their sandal wood striplings is 
indeed of a place blest. Their leaves that 
through the long, hot, rainless days have 
turned and twisted to present their edges 
to the sun, are now careless of their poses. 
Like drops of life-blood oozing from the 
mahogany red branches, hang the red ber- 
ries ; life indeed to the birds. 

The rustle of wings, and the scurry of 
feet, tell of the feasts. Robins fly back 
and forth in filmy streaks across the 
morning and evening sky, going happily, 
songfully from sleepy-hollow to _ berry- 
crowned ridge. The abundance lasts well 
through the winter; a roadhouse for the 
migrant, or a store house for the year-long 
resident. . 

In those days of garnered strength, of 
consummation of spring activities visible 
in fruit and ‘berry, and flutter of new- 
found wings; in this great pause, in this 
Nirvana of the year, this brooding spirit 
of attainment, our buds are still sleep- 
ing. With all their hidden potency they 
still sleep. 

Lo! the turn of the sun on his spring- 
ward trip. Subtle change of sun-slants 
too delicately poised to be sensed, perhaps, 
by a grosser plant, but though ’tis mid- 
winter our buds feel the impulse earlier 
even than the silk-tassel shrub, that hill- 
climber of the woods who flaunts his fly- 
ing tatters to the wind. Slowly, steadily, 
they lift their drooping bud-heads through 
storm and sunshine and foretell the com- 
ing spring. From that waking moment 
until their perfection at summer’s dawn 
there is joy to the hill lover, for the season 
is long. 

Trace them over the hill where the for- 
est fire has devastated; you will find a 
new drove of them out-cropping, covering 
the stony, seared barrenness like a band 
of feeding sheep; low-crouching, with 
rounded backs. A veritable rejuvenator 
for mother earth, saving the loam and add- 
ing to it by their annual shedding. 

Wander with the blossoming ones. The 
soft rotundity and color suggesting carv- 
ings of jaspar, marble, daintily tinted 
shell, chaleedony or cameo; or the stau- 
esque firmness of branch, or Rodin-like 
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poise of leaf, will crave your heart to be 
painter, potter or sculptor. Their sym- 
metrical irregularity is a synthesis of be- 
ing that only the nature master hand could 
bring to harmony; angularity, rotundity, 
ruggedness and daintiness, color and flat 
tone are all there. You feel that you are 
in the presence of a two-sided nature, but 
its resolving is as elusive as the honeyed 
fragrance flung to the varied breeze. 

Tramp with them from warm, favored 
nook to open sweep of hill crest. There will 
be days and weeks of development, and 
happy ‘railings in happy quests. 

Seek them from the very edge of the bee 
gardens to piney hill slopes; there will be 
months of joy that lead finally along the 
path of many bird-songs and many nest- 
ings, until incense-borne we come to know 
that flowers are the halos of the life-spirit 
they hold, and that the “essence of life is 
divine.” 

Banked against the forest green a morn- 
ing shaft of light-glints across Sierra 
snows to find in them a replica; cool, quiet, 
scarce trembling with the oncoming day. 
At high noon they are bursts of honeyed 
fragrance, the focus of bee life, the very 
emblem of high noon activity, a sort of 
apex of energy. At eve, the hour when 
the low-slipping sun reveals all their won- 
derful picturesque anatomy is the hour 
to love them. Then shadows mystical 
creep from serried shoulder to shoulder, 
now this one, now that upheld, rounded, 
blotted ont. As the dusk falls, the long 
purple shadows rise and fall, glow and 
sink into the grey that is so fraught with 
hidden color that it almost seems to 
vibrate. 

Shadow-colors, the elf-chiidren of light, 
calling out: “We are all here;” a roll call 
of dying color, of the dying day. In the 
misty light and shadow shiftings, and set- 
tling down under the night cover, the 
rich red branches blend into the red earth, 
and the garden above, alone floats in the 
after-glow. 

See that outstretched, low-lying branch ; 
it was no doubt borne down by an extra 
burden of snow. From earth to tip it is 
the essence of a perfection no art can hope 
to exceed. Round red branch extended 


at an inimitable slant; with every sup- 
porting branchlet and every staccato leaf 
just consummation one of another; then, 























when all is crowned with the marble carv- 
ing of flower forms—we]l! have you ever 
heard the lark sing, and almost seen the 
notes fall through the sunshine? Have you 
ever been thrilled by the greatest lines of 
beauty that art or life have brought you; 
have you ever known character so fine 
that through the taut lines of hardship 
could weave bright silken meshes of lov- 
ing kindness, patience and nobility? Ah, 
then you are of the blessed. Then you 
can interpret that manzanita perfection. 
Some day the sculptor will arise who, by 
subtle “balance of line and insight, can 
embody its entirety; no copying will do. 
Then we shall know the unseen toward 
which all art, all science gropes. 

We knelt before to read the scrolls, and 
found that from the scarring of old-world 
times come the bee-gardens,* the gold- 
treasures of to-day: and the path led on. 

Now, with uplifted head we catch a 
gleam from the long ago, shafted along 
the flower-way that makes us pause before 
these “lilies of the field,” “Lest we for- 
get,” lest we be unconscious of our halos. 
We learn that from our heart scars come 
our spirit treasures: that we are building 
day by day, thought by thought, the true 
flower of our being. 

Across the chasms of the yesterdays 
comes this flower laden with the prophecy 
of to-day, telling us that within the past 
was the present, and contains all time: 
within chaos and struggle is order, and 
holds all perfection; that from _ sleep 
comes awakening, and binding all these 
like the season’s fulfillments is the fine 
thread of God’s plan. 

The sunshine strikes the glistening bells 
—it is more than sunshine, purer even 
than it came, reflected, illumined, en- 
haloed. The leaves bear up the pink or 
white flower clouds, and they are more 
than leaves; inspired ! 

Dream! Poised in the sunshine, long 
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_ that out-fathoms the sea, 
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misty paths curve into the twilight of the 
past, and out again into the new light. 
Trail them, hill-lovers; they are there for 
you. Follow their faintest suggestions. 
In this great out-doors we can pulse into 
the world-beat. 

Listen! Along the curve of that bird 
song as it falls to earth, among the rustle 
of the leaves, the creep of zephyr along 
the pine needles, the drone of bees, the 
whirr of wings, wé can hear the drift of 
star-mist, know the building of worlds, 
and know that about us lies the vibrating” 
unseen. 

The powers of heaven are fast becom- 
ing the powers of men, and in so much as 
we learn to be close to the earth, so do we 
touch the stars. 

The lines that now bind are the re- 
leasers that swing to the infinite. Inspira- 
tion is but the borderland.. All life, the 
universe is in one bitd song, the drift of 
one thistle-down. Naught is so great that 
it exceeds creation, nor so smal] but it 
contains the whole. In that word, “Let 
there be light!” is contained the ultimate. 
Each pathway, when we really find it, is 
illumined. No true pathways are dark, 
and no great truths but interchange and 
lead to light. No path lies so surely along 
illumined ground as this one with the 
flowers, and the pines, down the canyon, 
over the heights. 

In the long sleeping buds we find the 
simile of our undevelopment, also our pos- 
sibilities. Our awakening like theirs 
trembles at the impulse of the new light 
that fore-gleams. The new-old race rises 
from the tatters, the debris of the ages. 
Their raiment is to be truth. Along the 
flower-way we find the nature spirit-way 
out-circles a 
changing, dying world with light, life in- 
finite. 

Oh, my manzanitas of the hills, ye have 
spoken. 











A NORMAL MEASURE OF VALUE AND 
MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 


ONEY IS THE greatest factor 
in the development of civiliza- 
tion. It acts like a vital fluid 
in its constant service to man- 

kind as a measure of value and medium of 
exchange. Defective money interrupts 
prosperity by its instability. But scien- 
tific money will release the latent power 
of sound money and give it free scope to 
do its perfect work, like heart-beats in. its 
regularity. 

The control of money supply (made 
possible by a defective money measure) is 
the greatest power in the world. Money 
is the valuable consideration that com- 

‘pletes all transactions, whether great or 
small, and is generally believed to be a 
fixed standard of value; but in fact money 
fluctuates in value with the changes from 
redundancy to stringency in money sup- 
ply. which creates or destroys prosperity 
by making prices of all wealth rise or fall 
as the manipulators dictate, whether it be 
for their interest to either buy or sell. 

A subtle secret (jealously guarded in 
the financial holy of holies, and never re- 
vealed to any one but the initiated) makes 
money power invincible. All Governments 
ignorantly fix the measure in gold, at the 
dictation of financiers; which they trans- 
mute by secret knowledge into omnipotent 
power, invisible and incomprehensible to 
all but the initiated. They resort to every 


art and artifice to guard the secret from” 


all the people. Truth is perverted and 
falsehood instilled into the public mind by 
promulgating inspired doctrines of sub- 
servient economists “on ’change,”- in 
school and out of school, until all recog- 
nized precedent and authority sustain 
them. 

Belief in the accepted economic theories 
is a test of sanity and safety, and to doubt 


or question any of these, their fallacious 
theories would be heretical and unpar- 
donable. “Money is a fixed standard of 
value.” “Fluctuations in value are caused 
by changes in supply.and demand.” ‘““The 
scarcity of gold and its imitrinsic value 
make it the natural money metal.” “And 
change in the value of money is imper- 
ceptible, because the world’s stock of gold 
is approximately a fixed quantity.” 
Equality and justice have no examplars 
(like the bee in insect life) either in law 
or custom, church or State, public or 
private life. Because money power trans- 
cends law, and circumvents justice by 
evasion, technicality and fraud; supplants 
emulation by competition, and invests 


political officers with authority as rulers, . 


instead of public servants, as part of the 
unlimited machinations making greed 
supreme, and is responsible for the fact 
that has no exception, no one is good but 
God. 

The almost omnipotent power wielded 
by financiers, through the control of the 
distribution of wealth by money manipu- 
lation, perpetuates inequality and injus- 
tice, poverty and slavery—withholds from 
labor the natural opportunities for the 
production of wealth, and even the possi- 
bility of sustaining life, The power of 


‘might is the sole arbiter of every final con- 


test, and there is no higher court of appeal. 
Life and strength are preliminary to all 
contests, and wealth is necessary to main- 
tain life. The measure of value fixed in 
gold gives financiers in control of money 
supply absolute power over the wealth of 
the world. The Government, like the in- 
dividual, is helpless without money. And 
the money king, by ‘cis subtle power, can 
create demands at will exceeding money 
supply, or he can make money supply so 
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abundant that all financial institutions 
will be compelled to use every effort to get 
rid of superfluous money. 

The machinations of money power have 
successfully dictated the laws and cus- 
toms of the world, creating and protect- 
ing special privileges in the production 
and distribution of wealth. And it has 
‘een its immemorial custom to nurture 
greed into the dominating instinct pre- 
requisite to success, by fixing well known 
consequences for the sin of poverty, to 
influence all individuals and organizations, 
which are more effectual than _ written 
laws; while it keeps the struggle for exist- 
ence an universal menace (by controlling 
natural opportunities), to discredit good- 
ness, which it punishes by the inexorable 
penalty of poverty. 

Life is dear to all. Death ends life. 
Existence beyond is spiritual and incom- 
prehensible to physical beings. 'The abomi- 
nation and fear of poverty, want and pos- 
sible starvation intensifies acquisitiveness, 
until goodness is generally looked upon as 
wholly impracticable and ridiculous, when 
the penalty of poverty is inevitable. Greed 
is the sole foundation of money power. 
It would become inoperative under the rule 
of natural law. Religion has falsely taught 
that the will of God was ruled on occa- 
sions by anger and vengeance, substitut- 
ing fear for Love as the guide to truth. 
No environment has ever existed that was 
favorable to the development of goodness, 
and no human individual worthy to be 
called good has ever lived. The greatest 
leaders of the world, who fearlessly 
preached the simple truth and became a 
menace to the unjust laws and customs 
of their times, have been killed by the 
power of might, that the rule of greed 
might not be disturbed. 

A fixed standard of value will destroy 
money power, and the power of might will 
be right, because conscience will rule. And 
Love will govern greed absolutely when 


the power to manipulate value is regulated . 


by natural law. Financiers who manipu- 
late money supply and change the measure 
of value at will are invincible under exist- 
ing financial systems; they hold Govern- 
ments as. well as the people subservient to 
their will, and the secret of their power 
has been so successfully concealed that the 
learned of every age very generally unite 
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in upholding the theory that the evils 
arising from the unequal distribution of 
wealth are the result of man’s imperfec- 
tion and the operation of immutable law. 
The demonetization of gold and the adop- 
tion of scientific money, is the remedy that 
will emancipate the toiling masses from 
domination by malefactors of great wealth, 


-and tend to supply the desideratum an 


equality of opportunity. 

A subtle law enacted by every Govern- 
ment gives the money king power to 
change the value of money at will. Finan- 
ciers who cause the fluctuation in the 
value of money are able to make the price 
of all wealth fluctuate correspondingly by 
this nearly omnipotent power, and unper- 
ceived absorb the wealth of the country 
without the waste of destroying armies; 
and: vest the title in themselves, sustained 
by the forms of law, and protected by the 
whole power of the State. Repeating the 
familiar spectacle of oppression by subtle 
laws, more abominable than if they con- 
quered the country by military occupation 
and took the wealth of the people by force 
of arms. 

A dollar is a measure of value as a 
pound weight and yard-stick are measures 
of quantity. But the legal gold dollar is 
not a fixed measure of value like the pound “ 
and yard are of quantity. It is merely 
a fixed quantity of gold which fluctuates 
in value with the changes in supply and 
demand as all other commodities do. The 
dollar, therefore, fluctuates in value with 
the rise and fall in the quantity of money 
in circulation. This defect in money 
produces illimitable evils, and the subtle 
power it creates is so far-reaching in its 
effect on mankind that it dominates every- 
thing. The private ownership of the air 
we breathe would not be so insidious, be- 
cause the air-lord could be located and 
blamed. 

The stability of the yard-stick and 
pound weight makes transactions safe as 
to quantity. But if a power was created 
that could change the pound and yard at 
will, and such power was exercised by 
men concealed from view of law or pub- 
lic, it would seem impossible to do busi- 
ness under such conditions; yet price is 
far more vital than quantity in the deal- 
ings of men, and the money measure of 
value that fluctuates all prices can be 
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changed at will by any combination that 
is able to control money supply. 

The fluctuation in the value of money 
- can be more easily comprehended by con- 
sidering the total supply of gold in the 
world. The money measure fixed in gold 
makes its total value equal the money de- 
mand for gold to make the world’s ex- 
changes, plus the demand for gold in the 
arts. To double the gold supply of the 
world without changing the demand for 
gold would not change the total value of 
gold, which would remain the same total 
value as before; the dollar would buy but 
half the quantity it did before the supply 
was increased. Prices would rise one 
hundred per cent, or the dollar would be 
worth only half as much as_ before. 
Diminish the gold supply of the world 
one-half, under the same conditions of 
demand, and gold would appreciate in 
value one hundred per cent, prices would 
fall one-half, or the dollar would double 
in purchasing power. 

The fact is well known and does not 
admit of any doubt, that the quantity of 
‘money in circulation in any country 
makes it prosperous when money is abun- 
dant, and bankrupt when money vanishes, 
regardless of the natural advantages, 
wealth or virility of the population; and 
though the vaults of the treasury were 
filled with money, or should. speculators 
corner the supply and hold it out of cir- 
culation, the effect would be the same as 
if the money did not exist. Whenever a 
supply of money cannot be put in circu- 
lation to meet a demand for money, credit 
will cease and panic, suspension and bank- 
ruptey will follow until money reappears 
in circulation or confidence is restored. 

Every one possessing wealth, whether it 
be much or little, is constantly menaced 
by depreciation and possible bankruptcy. 
The greatest financiers have been caught 
in a panic and ruined by falling prices. 
Financiers control money supply, domi- 
nating finance with absolute authority 
that can make money stringent by pre- 
cipitating a panic, or restore confidence 
immediately, by skillful manipulation, 
and make money’ redundant. The 
silent operation of the law of money 
(flowing out of the country of high prices 
to the cheapest market) often gives specu- 
lators an opportunity to make enormous 
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profits by discounting the future. On 
the other hand, every increase in the quan- 
tity of money in circulation raises prices, 
which frequently carries the speculative 
fever to such excess that prices mount to 
the limit of inflation, when reaction sets 
in and prices fall, producing panic and 
disaster, until the return flow of money 
is released to absorb the wealth of the 
country on its own terms. The financial 
system of the world based on gold is like 
@ pyramid set on its apex. 

The richest nation holds but a _ few 
hundred millions of money in reserve, and 
as long as the money remains in the treas- 
ury it is valueless to the country’s pros- 
perity, and it cannot be put in circula- 
tion but by methods that entail a risk of 
loss and give large profit and advantage 
to favorites at the expense of the people. 

History gives positive evidence that 
money has been the prime factor in the 
progress of civilization. Im every coun- 
try throughout the ages where money was 
redundant, we are told that such nations 
were prosperous and the people progres- 
sive; and wherever money was stringent, 
history relates the degradation of the peo- 
ple and the bankruptcy of the ‘nation. 
When Rome was at the zenith of power, 
money was more abundant than it ever had 
been before; while prosperity ceased 
throughout the civilized world during the 
Dark Ages, money disappeared entirely 
from circulation; what little gold re- 
mained was hoarded, credit did not exist, 
and the people were degraded to the low- 
est depths of poverty and ignorance. 

Scientific money will make the measure 
of value as fixed and unchangeable as the 
measures of quantity, and it will destroy 
the financier’s power to manipulate the 
measure of value. There will be no com- 
modity in scientific money to fluctuate, 
because the function of money will be 
certain and exact—a mere counter of 
wealth by a fixed and permanent unit of 
value, existing on the date of change to 
scientific money and maintained thereaf- 
ter by the automatic regulation of money 
supply to equal money demand; and 
money cannot be again transformed by 
financiers into the irresistible power, that 
control of money supply creates, to change 
the value of all wealth at will, whereby 
manipulators take the profit earned by 
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labor and rule the world through -the 
domination of greed and ignorance; com- 
pelling the people to support and protect 
in idleness and prodigality the lords of 
wealth and all their minions, while labor 
is held by their subtle power in hopeless 
bondage. 

The Government of the United States, 
by the exercise of its sovereign money 
power, can adopt a complete credit finan- 
‘cial system for raising revenue, and make 
the nation’s notes the only legal money 
and eliminate all other money from cir- 
culation. The United States can issue 
full legal tender time notes for the ap- 
propriations of Congress, and (on appli- 
cation) for the budgets of the States, in- 
cluding all subdivisions of the State Gov- 
ernments, stipulating that all assessing 
and collecting taxes be done by treasury 
officials. The tax rate will be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
States, to keep the money issue for each 
debtor within the legal limit; Congress 
will provide the revenue to pay matured 
notes issued for the national budget, and 
if there should be either a surplus or de- 
ficit in the revenue, it will devolve upon 
the administration to lower or raise the 
rate of taxes, or levy a new tax when 
necessary, that there may be no possibility 
of a default in the payment of any note 
on the day it falls due. 

All notes issued by the United States 
will be constituted a full legal tender, at 
their face value, for the payment of all 
debts, public or private, said notes will 
supersede ail existing money and remain 
the sole unit of value and legal tender for 
the payment of debt. 

The first issue of Scientific money will 
equal the total obligations of the United 
States, for the redemption of all the coin 
issued by United States mints, pay every 
outstanding obligation and liquidate all 
national debts by payment in scientific 
money. 

Bonds with semi-annual interest cou- 
pons attached will be issued to equal each 
money issue. The legal tender notes will 
be paid out for all disbursements by the 
treasury department, and bonds to equal 
in amount each money issue will be de- 
posited simultaneously in the national de- 
vositaries, where bonds can be obtained 
on demand without cost in exchange for 
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notes or notes for bonds. Depositaries 
will detach the semi-annual interest cou- 
pon for the current lialf year from the 
bonds exchanged for notes. Bonds pre- 
sented to depositaries for notes must have 
all coupons attached that have not 
matured. 

The volume of scientific money will be 
practically unlimited, and adoption of the 
system will cause the spontaneous devel- 
opment of an automatic regulator, that 
will positively operate to keep the quan- 
tity of money in circulation at all times 
to equal money demand (by a law of 
money certain to govern its flow), through 
the payment of an interest rate equal to 
the earnings of wealth in average invest- 


-ments, for.-money that has been retired 


from circulation in exchange for bonds; 
or the Government will pay interest on all 
excess money and will take, the profit 
from all money in circulation, instead of 
permitting the banks to appropriate it. 

On the other hand, the law will provide 
for an equally important detail by afford- 
ing every convenience for money to be ob- 
tained from depositaries throughout the 
country, on demand, without cost, in 
exchange for bonds. Whenever money be- 
comes scarce, a premium will be offered, 
and if the profit exceeds the interest paid 
by bonds, there will be an exchange of 
bonds for money by the bondholders, that 
will increase money supply to equal money 
demand. 

Interest will be paid on excess money 
for two reasons. First, (and by far the 
most important reason) to regulate money 
supply to equal money demand and main- 
tain a fixed standard of value. Second, to 
furnish secure investment for savings that 
wil) pay a profit somewhere near the net 
profit earned by the general average of 
all investments. 

Government bonds may flow out of the 
country until equilibrium in money sup- 
ply would be disturbed, if the bond rate 
of interest should exceed the interest paid 
by foreign countries. It is conceivable 
that our money may become popular in 
foreign countries where money is still 
defective. China, with her- hundreds of 


_ million people could possibly deplete our 


money supply to the danger point at some 
future date. Combinations of wealth vast 
beyond conception might skillfully man- 
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ipulate money supply in the future, with- 
out perfect safeguards are provided. 

Equilibrium could be maintained under 
scientific money, because there is no doubt 
that it will be practicable to place money 
within reach to supply every demand, be- 
yond any possibility of manipulation or 
gravitation to disturb it. 

Among many possible safeguards Con- 
gress could provide for the regulation of 
public service corporations, authorizing 
them to issue first mortgage bonds, the 
same in character as Government bonds. 
The property pledged for security will be 
appraised by Government experts, funds 
for the payment of principal and interest 
stipulated, and the ie issue limited to 
an amount that would be fully secured. 
All commercial bonds issued under Gov- 
ernment authority and regulation will be 
received by aJl national depositaries in ex- 
change for money the same as Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Emergency money and bonds to equal 
same, not to exceed the amount paid out 
in exchange for commercial bonds, will be 
issued by the treasury department. when- 
‘ever necessary. But it is probable that 
the supply of excess money, retired from 
circulation in exchange for bonds and ly- 


ing~in the treasury unused, will supply a 
ample surplus at all times to meet every 
demand. : 

The payment of notes at maturity would 
soon extinguish money supply, but that 
the law will provide for issuing new 
money, and before the old notes mature 
new money will be issued, which will 
maintain a constant supply of money. 
Every note cancelled will be paid from the 
revenue receipts taken in- taxes from the 
people. It will be, therefore, only tech- 
nically that notes will be paid in paper, 
but in fact every note will be paid at 
maturity from the wealth produced by the 
people, after it has been taken from them 
in taxes for that purpose, which wealth 
will be represented by the money in which 
the taxes are paid. 

Money supply will not be affected by 
any other country under scientific money. 
Balance of trade will be paid in the money 
of the credit country, which we will have 
to buy with any wealth we have to offer 
that will cost us the least. The price of 
gold will rise and fall with the changes in 
supply and demand as all commodities do, 
but money in this country will remain a 
fixed standard of value if the system main- 
tains equilibrium. 


THE TRAIL 


BY ZOE HARTMAN 


Lead on! I follow thee, 

Magician of the woodland and the steep, 
Through pine aisles, still and deep, 

By tawny streams that toss and rage and weep 


Unceasingly. 


Lead on! I follow thee, 

Through elfin haunts, where fluttering wild things dwell ; 
Perchance, some Druid’s celi; 

Where’er thy mystic windings weave a spell— 


I, too, am free! 


I love thy spiral way: 


Up, up, where forests mourn their fallen dead, « 
And eagles scream o’erhead, 
Where storm contends with storm in combat dread 


At Titans’ play. 


"Mid peaks sublimely fair, 

Above the vale of earth-born lust and scheme, 
In clouds where poets dream, 

Romance, thine age-old Mother, reigns supreme— 


Lead thou me there! 
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THE EDITOR’S PHILOSOPHY 


(Continued) 


N ORDER to make you feel as though 
you really were a genius, if you are 
a dweller in California, you should 
buy yourself a bungalow at Carmel 
and go down there and become a leading 
light in the colony of geniuses. It’s a 
wonderful place. There are artists and 
artists, and there are writers and writers, 
and they have formed a most interesting 
community by the sounding sea. They re- 
mind me. of Peary and Cook, and, when 
they are not berating and knocking one 
another, they are holding praise meetings 


in admiration of their own work. .These . 


communities and aggregations of genius 
are a pet product of our State. -Occasion- 
ally we produce a real genius, but it takes 


more than the mere testimony of the suns’ 


to give them standing. They have to have 
the testimony of everyday men and 
women. *Tis a great State, this! It is 
greatest in these little mutual admira- 
tion societies and knockers’ clubs. The 
State of California flourishes, despite its 
people. They lack the spirit of getting 
together and doing team work, and yet 
they are the greatest of all the earth’s 
population. 
* * * a 

Speaking of Peary and Cook reminds 
me of Ambrose Bierce. Why? I. don’t 
know, except that I had just read an ar- 
ticle of his in a contemporary magazine 
on the American navy. What Bierce 
doesn’t know about the navy is only 
equaled by what one Hughes of the 69th 
New York regiment knows about the game 
of war. This*Hughes, Rupert is the ro- 
mantic name his father gave him, decries 
the National Guard and its methods. He 
is a National Guard officer, and he writes 
at length in an Eastern weekly periodical 
of the evils of drills and exercises and 
forced marches, and he speaks learnedly 
of the fact that we cannot shoot straight, 
that we know nothing of the use of rifle 





sights, and that the whole battle of the 
“blues and the reds,” in the taking of 
Boston, was simply an attempt at finding 
out how many men could withstand the 
inroads of pneumonia and typhoid fever, 
if exposed under the most propitious con- 
ditions. 
* * * * 

I know nothing of the National Guard 
of the Empire State, its war or shooting 
capacity. I know that Bierce’s contention 
that our navy cannot shoot because all 
their records are made on smooth seas, is 
arrant nonsense, and that Mr. Bierce im- 
agining that unless the practice were ob- 
tained in a tempestuous ocean voyage all 
practice were useless, is piffle. I well re- 
member, just off the island. of Guam, 
when the Charleston, with a green crew, 
“hove to” to have target practice; that I 
was astonished when the target was hit 
seven times out of ten, and that later the 
Baltimore crew made some scores that 
were wonderful, in a rolling sea, ten out 
of every eleven shots hitting the canvass. 
The men at the game were just haphazard 
marksmen, too. In the Philippines I have 
seen shooting by the Oregon regiment, at 
living human targets, that was positively 
astounding for accuracy. The Colorado 
regiment did equally well, and the shoot- 
ing of the National Guard of California, 
under all conditions, is exceptionally fine. 
At practice, the vessels of the Pacific and 
the Atlantic squadrons have carried away 
world’s records that are still to be beaten, 
and that are only approached by the 
American crews of vessels enjoying prac- 
tice later. 

* * * * 

Then why the Bierceian anvil chorus? 
Simply because this professional spiller of 
bile has exploited every known field in 
literary notoriety, and he must perforce try 
to bring himself before the public in his 
declining years by some mental spurt that 


! 
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will draw attention to his petty self. It is 
the spirit of knocking, strong in death. 

Mr. Bierce is a very clever man, and 
no one may successfully deny that he is 
as expert in the handling of English words 
as Mr. Johnson, of ebon hue, is in the 
handling of his fists. It must be remem- 
bered that, publicly, these two worthies 
belong to the undesirable class. They are 
both knockers, after their kind, and of it. 
In his “Shadow on the Dial,” Bierce’s 
latest published aggregation of literary 
junk, he shows his ability to the best pos- 
sible extent. He is clever, some of the 
sketches approach the dignity of “works,” 
but he is not a great writer. Bile is the 
constitutional injunction that will forever 
dehbar Bierce from occupying a niche in 
the chamber of the Immortals in litera- 
ture. ; 

* * * * 

Bierce came into my mind as I thought 
of Peary and Cook. For Bierce there is 
an excuse in the fact that he does his 
knocking for money just as the “candied 
friend” of another journal does his clever 
satirical work for filthy lucre, too. The 
‘days of Junius died with Junius! His like 
is no more. We do not find the literary 
free-lance, but we do find the literary 
free-booter and grafter, such as Fraud 
Elbertus, and the literary Hessian. such 
as Bierce and the small fry, swarming 
about his boot-tops. ’ 

Jealousy has been said to be the in- 
spiration of all human effort, and, of 
course, envy is a close relation. Peary, 
it seems to me, is the condensed essence 
of the fifty-seven different varieties of 
jealousy and envy. The wife of him is a 
good second. 

* * - * * 

Peary is a bungler, and, from all out- 
ward and visible signs, Cook is a gentle- 
man. Peary has said, not in so many 
words, but by inference and cablegram, 
that Cook is a liar. If he be a liar, I be- 
lieve him to be an exceedingly clever one, 
_and Peary has, by his bungling, played 
right into his hands. I cannot blame 
Peary for being angry, but I do blame 
him for his actions. He has placed the 
burden of proof producing upon his own 
shoulders. From all data heretofore pub- 
lished, fair-minded men must admit: that 
the accounts given by the men tend to 


prove the fact that both have been to the 
pole. The only doubt thrown on the story 
that either or both reached there has been 
thrown on the subject by Peary himself. 
Their accounts of the difficulties of the 
journey and their descriptions of condi- 
tions at the Big Nail could not be more 
nearly alike had they copied notes of ob- 
servations one from the other. 
* * * * 

After all, there is some question in the 
minds of the lay public as to what benefit 
has heen conferred upon mankind by the 
achievement. It is doubtful if this benefit 
extends any farther than having stopped 
the usual foray on the pockets of rich men 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
outfit polar expeditions.. The polar graft 
will from now on suffer and _ languish. 
There will be no more extensive trading 
in fine furs, and the native will wait in 
vain for expeditions bringing in fool 
from the far-away. The Eskimo diet will 
now have a sameness that will be almost 
nauseating. Seal oil and whale’s blubber, 
unless relieved by an occasional can of 
embalmed corn beef or entre mets of gum- 
drops, will pall on the Polar palate. And 
thus will Peary be avenged, for Cook’s 
name will be execrated by the Polarians. 
Pate-de-fois-gras will be as scarce in Lab- 
rador and New Foundland as hen’s teeth. 

* * * * 

In relation to the Bierce man and his 
strictures on the American navy and the 
American gunner, it must be borne in 
mind that the vulgarian is a Britisher of 
the frock-coat-adoring middle-class in 
toadyism if not in fact. He has always 
seemed to me the embodiment in human 
form of a nest-befouling bird. In other 
days, he used to spume asthmatically at 
his. betters in a weekly record of transient 
emanations a certain publisher, well 
known for monumental moral unworth, 
refused to father. The owner of the pole- 
cat refused to take the responsibility for 
the cat’s odor. 

Coming down to facts, we find that the 
ery of “no colliers for the navy” has very 
little foundation, and that, next to Eng- 
land, the United States has the largest 
and most conveniently located coaling sta- 
tions of any nation. As to colliers, we find 
that, in case of a war on the seas, thou- 
sands of vessels are available at a mo- 
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ment’s notice, and that the coaling prob- 
lem was the least of the difficulties that 
faced us in the Spanish-American war. 
Admiral Dewey is maligned, in this ar- 
ticle, in an effort to take away some of the 


glory in the taking of Manila. The story 
that Montojo’s vessels were wrapped in 
ropes is made up of whole cloth, or twine, 
and is a lie ungarnished and stupid, and 
Bierce protects himself in malicious un- 
veracity by saying that “all of the King’s 
horses and all of the King’s men” could 
not drag from him the name of the officer 
giving him the information that Dewey 
said to Brumby that he might “fire at 
those ropes” whenever he got ready. 

I was there. I have seen the ships of 
Montojo. I have walked the decks of the 
vessels awash and aground at Cavite. I 
have seen the restored ships. I know what 
a fleet of that kind could have done to 
Dewey, reinforced by the Krupps of the 
Luneta battery, the fleet and the land 
forces of Spain, had they been commanded 
by Americans. Dewey, in command of 
Montojo’s ships, would have sunk the 
Olympia, the Raleigh and the other toy 
American ships. The Luneta -battery, in 
charge of Chaffee or Lawton, would have 
blown Dewey out of the water. Of course, 
the Spanish war was not a real war, but 
it might have been, and the Americans, 
who so gallantly carried our flag to the 
Orient, had no foreknowledge of the in- 
capacity of the Spanish commanders. . 

Mr. Bierce’s malignant adverse critique 
of the American navy is simply a rechauf- 
fee of Reuterdahl, and the public has 
placed its estimation on the Reuterdahl 
brand of expert (?) opinion. It is broadly 
hinted that Bierce’s knowledge of the sea 


was obtained as a mercenary in the war- 


of the Rebellion. Somebody tells me 
Bierce was a sutler or cook or tuba player 
in a regiment of foot. It is a safe bet 
that Bierce’s warmed-over article will not 
create one-tenth the interest as that by 


the other Hessian, Reuterdahl. 
* * * * 


The president has come and gone, and 
his genial presence and graceful bows and 
waves of the hand have left pleasant im- 
pressions in many a feminine heart. This 
was the way he won the Philippines, and 
it is the women of the islands who would 
cannonize him. What a fat saint he would 
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make! I cannot recall any of the_saints 
who were. mustachioed, and, in this par- 
ticular, it would be an innovation; Saint 
Taft of Baguio and Manila! It sounds 
like the real thing. Taft’s trip should be 
an eye-opener for certain politicians and 
for the great vested interests. Taft wants 
to be “the man at the wheel,” and he is 
trying hard to be the people’s man, but 
the people are in a hypercritical mood just 
now, and Taft’s entourage is not to the 
public’s liking. The public has had the 
brass band for four years, and the leader 
kept time with the big stick. It remem- 
bers the strenuous Teddy, with a sigh! 
* * * * 


It would not be a bad idea to withhold 
judgment, but the public is ever hasty, and 
it may be that the popular verdict is al- 
ready written. In that case, it is too bad, 
as it may be that the suave, smooth- the- 
corners-and-smile policy is the best, after 
all. It must not be forgotten, for an in- 
stant, that the executive is not to blame 
for our miserable system of government. 
The Fathers of the Republic started out 
with a government based on the broadest 
liberties, and gradually these liberties have 
taken the form of licenses and have later 
developed into special privileges, which 
bid fair to enslave each and every one of 
us to the other, according to our capacity 
for production. We have traveled far from 
the original idea when a Senator may ac- 
knowledge, without fear of impeachment, 
that he bought his seat in that august 
body of financial Dodos, and when an- 
other of the same ilk may say with im- 
punity that the fixing of a tariff rate is 
not a question of protection, but a matter 
of trade and barter as a representative of 
special business or other interests in cer- 
tain sections of the country. When we 
get back to the original idea that the lower 
House represents the people and the up- 
per the will of the Legislatures, and that 
the President is simply an executive to see 
that the will of the legislative bodies, en- 
acted as laws, is enforced, and that the 
President, outside of the veto or by recom- 
mendation by message and in time of war, 
has no initiative lawfully, then we shall 
have returned to the original concept. Our 
scheme of government is right, but we 
have wiped it out entirely, and have writ- 
ten clear across the page in red ink, “Spe- 
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cial Privileges to all.” Special privileges 

is the rock on which all governments have 

gone to pieces in ages past. 
* * * * 

I would .call the gentle reader’s atten- 
tion to the pages of this issue of ° the 
Overland Monthly. I want you to com- 
pare it with any magazine you may have 
at hand, page for page, and article for ar- 
ticle, and then give judgment. I believe 
that it is one of the best magazines of the 
day. If you think so, too, tell your neigh- 
bor so, and. swell our subscription list. We 
are growing all the time, but we want to 
grow faster, and you can help us, if you 
will. Boost the Overland Monthly. The 
best way to boost this-magazine is to 
write to the advertiser and tell him you 
saw his advertisement in the Overland 
Monthly. That helps us and you,’ dear 
reader, too often forget this fact. . Al- 
ways mention the fact that you saw the ad. 
in the Overland Monthly. 

* * * * 

Taft has come out square-toed and flat- 
footed as being in favor of the Roosevelt 
theories. He should be given every chance 
‘to show what can be done with those theo- 
ries, without the brass band and the club. 
It. may be that, in the end, he will accom- 
plish bigger and better things than ever 
were dreamt of by Roosevelt. Taft has 
said that he is in favor of a ship subsidy. 
He is also reported in favor of some sort 
of sound money program, something dif- 
ferent from that now in vogue, and which 
gives to those controlling the money sup- 
ply the power of levying taxes in a much 
larger sense than is granted the people’s 
government by the people. . Mr. Taft is in 
favor of the reclamation theories of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and of that of the good citizens 
who desire that our coal lands, our waters 
and our forests be kept in the public do- 
main and not given away, for a song. Mr. 
Taft is on record as having said that he 
is in favor of giving the Interstate Com- 
missioners greater power than they now 
possess. There are many ways of obtain- 
ing these not unmixed blessings for the 
people, and if Taft may have his way he 
is at least entitled to our confidence until 
we shall have seen some sign of incapacity. 

It is true that his detractors point out 
the fact that he handed a sop to a Senator 
when Roosevelt would have singled ovt the 


individual in question for a public roast. 
It is true that Ballinger’s connection with 
the Cunningham land cases is not a pleas- 
ant thing or a reassuring thing to look 
upon, but that incident is not yet closed! 
The goods have not been delivered to Cun- 
ningham, et al. Memory tells us that the 
Strenuous One made mistakes. It is not 
difficult to recall the stubborn adherence 
to the fool policy pursued in Venezuela. 
There was no attempt to palliate the error, 
but events followed one the other so fast 
that the public mind was never allowed to 
rest on the mistakes of Teddy long enough 
to recognize them as such. If any man 
needs a square deal it is William Howard 
Taft. Let us give it to him. . Let us 
forget the tariff. 
P. N. B. 
* * * * 


Fort Reno, Okla., August 30, 1909. 
EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


There is a slight discrepancy of fact and 
statement in “The Subjugation of Black 
Kettle” in July Overland Monthly. Ii 
was no fault of the narrator, as an error 
was ‘perpetuated in the record and made 
to read that the soldiers were “shooting 
down without mercy;” “slaughtering ;” 
ete. The shooting of the women and child- 
ren was done, but by the twelve Osage In- 
dian scouts; this being no uncommon 
practice in Indian warfare. As to my re- 
port to General Custer, the fact was that 
I said to him that the party of Indians to 
the south of us was being pursued by 
Meyers’ troops and that there were many 
women and children with them. Custer 
ordered me to ride out to them and have 
the women and children (squaws and pap- 
pooses) taken to some of the largest te- 
pees, and the best for their accommodation 
in the village, and that when they were 
thus located he would put a guard over 
them. 

Otherwise the article is accurate in all 
respects, but in honor to good soldiers and 
brave men, I should be obliged if you 
would make this correction, that the story 
may be flawless, for in all other respects it 
is one of the most critically correct stories 
of Indian warfare I have read, but then, 
the Overland Monthly has had several of 
them lately. Very truly yours, 


Ben CLARKE. 























The Religion of a Democrat. 


HE LONGER a man lives, and 
the wider become his  experi- 
ences, the more he learns to love 


freedom. In the little book of 
Mr. Zueblin, “The Religion of a Demo- 
erat,” you can hear the far cry of the 
eagle, and soar with him through the up- 
per atmosphere. Our petty notions about 
politics, church, party, sect, are left way 
below us. Mr. Zueblin would have men 
free to develop themselves, and he would 
make them so by establishing all the nec- 
essary social conditions. He would free 
men from the control of fear—a control 
which is to-day, in its four prominent 
forms, the dominant controlling agency 
of society. We are governed by the fear 
of the living and the fear of the dead. We 
are governed by fear of retaliation, fear 
of public opinion, of the law and of the 
church. We must rise above all these— 
not that we should throw off their control, 
but that the sentiment which moves us 
must be something higher than fear. 

Mr. Zueblin’s Democrat does not live 
under a representative regime, but in one 
of direct individual action. The refer- 
endum and initiative are his, and his 
deputies are not his masters. Now this is 
clearly a state of sociaiism, and Mr. Zue- 
blin has not shown us in his book how in- 
dividual freedom can co-exist with un- 
bridled power of the whole society no mat- 
ter how exercised. ‘There appears to be 
no taking into account of the ethical sen- 
timent which normal society activity is 
evolving out of our long regime of fear- 
control. The ethical sentiment, which is 
the only moral control possible, already 
displays itself at certain times and places; 
ind it is only through the adequate devel- 
opment of this sentiment, the last in a 
long series of evolving sentiments, that 
e 








society can attain: ideal conditions, where- 
in desires and appetites are spontaneously 
regulated with no loss of happiness. For 
one of the elements of sentiment is justice 
and the other an enlightened and educated 
sympathy. 

Unfortunately, in a society where the 
many absolutely control the individual, 
small opportunity exists: for the ethical 
sentiment to develop. Socialism, in other 
words, is not the ideal state. However, 
Mr. Zueblin’s book is invigorating, and 
one loves freedom more than ever after 
reading it. 





The Art of Selling Things. 


According to the latest available figures 
more than six million persons in this 
country are engaged in selling things; 
and of this vast army fully one million 
are commercial travelers. It would seem, 
therefore, that there’is a large audience 
for Mr. James H. Collins’ entertaining 
little work entitled “Human Nature in 
Selling Goods.” 

The author’s main contention is that 
the man with the best practical knowl- 
edge of human nature will make the most 
successful salesman. He realizes that sev- 
era! varied types of man attain high suc- 
cess; but he sees an under-lying similar- 
ity in their methods. 

Mr. Collins is no mere theorist. On 
the contrary, he illustrates every point he 
makes by anecdotes based on actual hap- 
penings. The scope of his little book is 
unusually broad, and discusses the selling 
of every imaginable commodity from life 
insurance to fireproof safes. The general 
reader will be amazed by the extent to 
which the larger houses have reduced 
salesmanship to a science. 

“Human Nature in Selling Goods,” by 
James H. Collins: Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Edwin Balmer has written a most 
charming bit of fiction in “Waylaid by 
Wireless.” Mr. Balmer is no novice, and 
he has already a big following in the 
world of readers. This new book has the 
fascination of newness in plot, and is 
really most up to date and cannot be 
beaten save by the enterprising novelist 
who will combine aviation with the wire- 
less means of transmitting messages and 
carry off his heroes und heroines through 
the air instead of in a commonplace gun- 
boat or fishing schooner. 

Mr. Balmer gives us charming bits of 
travel, and for this alone the book is 
worth while. There is wit, delicious and 
impenetrable mystery, and splendid de- 
scriptive ability, and what more do you 
want? Is not this compound made of the 
parts that go to make a fine hammock 
companion or an extraordinary bracer for 
a sea voyage? There.are three chief 
characters, if I may be allowed three 
chiefs: Dunneston, the Englishman; Pres- 
ton, the young American engineer; and 
Ethel Varis, a clever American girl. You 
should get acquainted with all three. 
They are a distinctly valuable addition to 
your calling list among the bookish hero- 
ines and heroes. Wireless, of course, plays 
an important part in unfolding the plot 
of the story. 

Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





There is the usual run of literature for 
the readers of all sizes and ages being pro- 
duced at a rate that appals at this season 
of the year. It is the time when we begin 
to think of the book as a release from al- 
most any other gift during the holiday 
season. The book is always a safe refuge, 
and it is a delightful task to select books, 
according to the character of your victim. 
You buy the book and the recipient does 
the swearing. He or she can go through 
mental gymnastics trying to find out just 
what it was that prompted you to send 
such an inane or ponderous thing as a 
present. 





Ada Woodruff Anderson has written a 
story that is not especially strong in “The 
Strain of White.” It is located in the 
Puget Sound country, and there is the 
usual Indian maiden, Francesca by name, 


‘and she is the daughter of the command- 


ant at Fort Nisqually, and who had as 
mater an Indian woman of the Yakima 
tribe. The description of the events and 
the scenery of the early fifties is very in- 
teresting, but the book cannot be called 
a great one, nor can it be dubbed bad or 
hadly done. The story is timely in one 
thing: it culminates in the Indian attack 
on Seattle, and also that; coming at the 
time of the Alaska Yukon Exposition, and 
containing as it does much information 
that is not obtainable elsewhere without 
much research, it should command a sale 
throughout the Northwest. 





Who is there that does not remember 
“The Lady of the Decoration?” It was 
Frances Little’s first big seller, and it is 
still going some. It has gone through 
thirty-three editions. But that’s not the 
story in point. The fact is, that Frances 
Little has written another book, and it is 
one that would please the most confirmed 
sybarite or the gleesome gigglety college 
girl. It is a delightful little thing, and 
it is most charmingly illustrated, and the 
Century Company is the publisher. The 
drawings are by Genjiro Kataoka, and 
they are fine examples of the modern 
Japanese art. They are in soft colors, 
and are agreeable to a degree. The book 
is called “Little Sister Snow.” ‘The story 
is a cameo, and the illustrations are opals. 
If you would please any one infinitely, 
then give them the story of Yuki San. 





It is a far ery from Yuki San to Dry 
Farming, but it’s dollars to doughnuts 
that when the Snow Lady is as forgotten 
as her love for Merritt San, the book on 
dry farming by William MacDonald will 
be held as one of the text books indispen- 
sable to the home of every farmer in the 
West. Mr. MacDonald has gone into the 
subject most exhaustively, and he has il- 
lustrated the volume with special photo- 
graphs cleverly showing by camparison 
the fertility of soil on which scientific 
effort is expended, and that upon which 
no effort has been made. This book is of 
great value to all agriculturists, but much 
more so the farmer of the semi-arid West. 
The Century Company is the publisher. 
Mr. MacDonald is an old friend of Over- 
land Montbly readers. 
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NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 

=: warts pene of every grade. 
pecial courses in Psychology, Primary 
Metheds and Kindergarten. 
We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalag free. 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal 
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EBON VALLEY IRRIGATED LAND CO., Sweetwater, Texas. 
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UNDER DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF WHITE STAR LINE 
ee eemuIse DEPT "WHITE STAR Linc new vorx PROGRAM 


$21,500 made in 22 months by one man. Another Hall’s Hair Renewer 


—a new man—has already made $7,000 since 
January ist. Most are making $200 to $400 month- STOPS FALLING HAIR 
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The Oxygenator Co., 250 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. falling out, keeps thin and short, looks dull and lifeless, 
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Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves ‘Ask pour doctor ail about these Ingredients. His advice 

A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed should always be final. R, P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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“MOTTO:—BEST OF EVERYTHING” 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Plan, $4 per day, upward 


Headquarters in California for POLO and 
GOLF. 


All land. and water sports every day in 
the year, Polo, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Boat- 
ing, Deep Sea and Surf Fishing, 700-foot 
Private Fishing Pier. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





MORGAN ROSS, Mgr. 
Los Angeles Agent, Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS 
334 S. Spring Street 
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FOR SALE 


VINEYARD $55()0 


NEAR SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





26 acres consisting of 16 acres now 

planted in Hay, 10 acres in vines. 7 

miles from San Jose, 2 miles from 

Campbell. Surrounded by rich vine- 
yards and orchards. 











For further particulars address Owner, Room 16, 773 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points 
. of the compass, concerning tne 


Biggest --- Brightest --- Best 


evening newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Fearless, Independent Editorials. Readable, Reliable News Items 


EV8RY EVENING THE TRIBUNE SUNDAY MORNING 


Largest evening paper on.the Coast 
Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland 
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PATENTS that pAY 


pa@s-Protect Your Idea! 


TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED 
2 BOOKS FREE: ‘‘Fortunes in Patents--What 
and How to Invent’’ & 61-p. Guide Book. Send 
sketches or photo or model for free report as to 
Patentability. WRITE NOW! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 





817 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 













Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
™ colleges. 

ont B 
wanted Civil Service pe ogg 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service pepe 

cataleg free. Write 


to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. 


UN PEWRITERS 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY | 


Quality unequaled. Sold or rented with privilege of pur- 
chase. Catalog sent on request. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


255 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
138 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


CHOIGE READING FREE 


‘ YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
4 firms all over the world so they can send you 
U Free Samples, Catalogs, Magazines, Books, Papers, 
etc., etc. Send now to be in in BIG issue and get 
a BIG MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 

scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The 
Y Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y 


BIG MAIL 


Would you like to receive an avalanche of 
mail matter, such as Samples, Magazines, Cata- 
logs, Papers, Post Card Exchangers, etc.? Then 
send twenty-five cents for one years’ non 
tion to our paper and we will put your name in 
our column for three months FREE. Get your 
friends to subscribe and also send at once to the 

PHILDIUS POST CARD MONTHLY, 


388 Pleasant Ave. New York. 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. Fearee 





Prof. Genung 
English 



































Heer goods \o and from all points on the 
ic Coast o Marquette Bui , Chi- 
cago; 15018 Wright Bl St. uis; 736 Old South 
Building, Boston; 206 acific Buildin . San Fran- 


cisco; 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 





ALL ABOUT 


WEST MEXICO 


Yaqui Valley, Sonora, Sinaloa, Tepie.. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of finest farming and fruit 
lands being thrown open to settlers along the line 
of Harriman’s new railroad into West Mexico. 
Subscribe to “Pan Pacific Coast Pathfinder,’ 25c. 
for 6 months. All the latest news from this New 
Country for Americans. Full details of Government 
lands in West Mexico—prices, locations, how to de- 
nounce and obtain. 


531 BYRNE BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL 





A Bargain In 


BONDS 


Taken on a building contract and 
a part must be sold. The income 
is ample to pay the Interest and 
Principal 2 1-2 times during the 
life of the loan, and 


we GUARANTEE 
to have sufficientincomeso applied. 


Write for booklet and complete 
information. 


Good terms 
salesmen. 


to private bond 


The Merrill Corporation, 
Builders 


510 Monon Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, —— etc. 
Special facilities for for serving trade and c 
journals, railroads ans large industrial cor- 
porations. 
skilled 


We te % _ through our staff of 
comprehensive and better 


readers. 
ealecten list "et t publications than any other 
bureau. 


We aim to 2 pa and recep ot 4 
service at’ the bwes price consistent with 
good work. 


' * tee us about it. Send stamp for book- 
e 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill- 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, but complete articles, reproduced with- 
out change from the leading English quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies, by the 
ablest writers, on the most timely and important subjects, go to the making of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Published weekly, it is able to present its material while the topics considered are 
stil] fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to select from, it is able to 
present more important articles by well known and brilliant writers than any other 
single magazine. It publishes 


















The Best Fiction 
The Best Literary Criticism. 

The Best Essays 

The Best Travel Articles 

The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 








The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not 
smothered in advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the 


four-dollar magazines. 
The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue 


for 64 years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


THE LIVING AGE Te only American Magazine ibeteds 


‘a ‘ ‘ ‘ devoted to the reprinting, without 
1S Alone in its Field abridgment, of the au important and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Specimen copy free. 
Terms: $6.00 a year. 














Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00. 








THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE 
BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, L.L. B. 














A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal and business form, with 
tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous information 
valuable to every one. 


Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, em- 
ployer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 


A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and 
in computing interest, wages or the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS’’:CONTAINS: 
Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to write 
deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills of 
sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 


How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 





LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
Acknowledgments, agency assignments, tary procedure, governing the finding of 
building and loan associations, collection of | jost property, shipping, governing chattel 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of agg =e — ee ge — aay ow mee 

on, discounting notes, computing interes 
property, emplorer ane employee, landlord finding the contents of barrels, tanks, cis- 
and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, | terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
property, subscriptions, transportation, | amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 


trusts and - monopolies, working on Sundays quired for building wall or cellar, the num- 
and legal holidays, and many other subjects. pad . Sa fa oe eo eg oe See 














A Swindling Note---Be On Your Guard---Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
or value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due Is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 
AND FORMS,” A BOOK WORTH $1, BY SENDING 30 CENTS WITH HIS NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS. 773 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 





NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
with 


Turkish Parfait 


Desserts of all descriptions, ice creams, sherbets, ices, 
frozen puddings, ——_« attain distinction 


when served with NABISCO Sugar Wafers—the 


superlative of dessert confections. 








TURKISH PARFAIT 





Put quarter-pound moog A roasted coffee berries in basin, add small piece 
vanilla pod, pour over pint of hot cream and allow to infuse half hour. 
Cream yolks of six eggs with quarter pound sugar; when well beaten add 
to coffee infusion. lace basin over saucepan of boiling water and stir 
until mixture acquires sousiency of thick cream. Strain, add half-pint cream 
and beat over ice until quite cold. Serve with NABISCO Sugar Wafers. 





in ten cent tins—also in twenty-five cent tins 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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£5 at ERE ile tana ae 











{7 Cut glass transforms the 
little utilities of household life 
into things of beauty and re- 
finement. 

7 It gives graceful form and 
grateful lustre to the prosaic 
utensils of the dining room. 

7 It brightens and ‘beautifies 
the boudoir, the li- 
brary, the music 
room, the den— 
and never is its 
utility sacrificed to 
a merely decora- 
tive mission. 

{ It is, as we have often said, 
the gift-universal; because. it 
has its particular uses and 
applications for all agesand 
all festival occasions. 

q At Christmas time it is the 
infallible and the welcome 
solution to gift-choosing vex- 


‘It is twice bless’'d—it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes” 





The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 





—The Merchant of Venice 
ation—because it never fails 
of a delighted welcome from 
the recipient. 

7 One can scarcely have too 
much cut glass—there is al- 
ways some little vacancy left 
in the collection to be filled. 
q{ Libbey cut glass is the 
world’s highest 
and finest expres- 
sion of glass 
cutting. 

q There is no bet- 
ter. 

q When we say 
“the world’s best” we State 
a simple truth. 

q In your city or town there is 


- doubtless one Libbey dealer— 


the most distinguished store 
in every case. Inany event you 
should rest content with no 
glass less lovely than Libbey. 
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ers for lifting boilers out of vessels and other heavy machinery. Hydraulic Dry Dock, Sarr#rancisco Water Front. 
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We say “Santa-Klaus” ;—but this is a very unconventional fashion of calling 
him, and it may be that he does not like it at all. First, why we should make him 
feminine in saying “Santa?” one does not see; and as he lived in times very dif- 
ferent from ours, perhaps he does not look upon it as a compliment, As to “Klaus,” 
we know that it is an abbreviation from “Kolaus,’ which again is an abbreviation 
from the German “Nikolaus,” like “Hans” is an abbreviation from “Hannes,” 
which is an abbreviation from “Johannes.” Let us therefore, instead of “Santa- 








Klaus,” say Saint-Nicholas—Epitor OverLaAND MONTHLY. 








E ARE SO busy with the 
presents brought by Santa- 
Klaus that we never take 


the trouble to inquire who 
he really is. Yet he is a very interesting 
personality. Let us find out about him 
before he returns. 

St. Nicholas is one of the most popular 

among the saints of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which commemorates him on the 
sixth day of December, the possible date 
of his death. He lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, as bishop of Myra, a seaport in Ly- 
cia. 
Very early after his birth, those who 
took care of him could see that he was to 
be a holy man. “The first day that he 
was washed and bained—says the Golden 
Legend of him—he addressed him right 
up in the bason, and he would not take the 
breast nor the pap, but once on the Wed- 
nesday and once on the Friday, and in his 
young age he eschewed the plays and japes 
f other young children.” 

His parents, who were very rich and 

ved in the city of Patras, entrusted the 

‘vy for hie education to a maternal uncle, 


the bishop of Myra, who found him a 
most remarkable pupil, both for his intel- 
ligence and for his obedience. 

Tt is told that, shortly after his educa- 
tion had been completed, he suffered for 
his faith and was thrown into prison under 
Diocletian; and that he comforted those 
other Christians who were persecuted with 
him; and also that he thanked God to 
be allowed to suffer for His cause. Later, 
when after the death of his uncle he had 
been himself elected bishop of Myra, he 
attended the famous Council of Nicea 
(325.) There, in the heat of some discus- 
sion, he is said to have struck in the face 
some one who hed not spoken respectfully 
enough of the Mother of Christ. His col- 
leagues reprimanded him - severely for 
this lack of self-control, and even sent him 
to jail. But the Virgin Mary miraculous- 
ly freed him, and in co uence, he was 
received again, with great honors, in the 
holy assembly. 

Many stories tell of his great kindness. 
He spent, of course, the large fortune in- 
herited from his parents for the benefit 
of the poor of his see 





